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The Bard is Good 
Box Office in Burlington 


SHAKESPEARE ON CHAMPLAIN’S SHORES 


By Candace Page 

Photographs by Marion Ettlinger and Patricia Kettler 


R ichard, Duke of Gloucester, soon 
to be King Richard III of England, 
looked straight at me and confided, "Was 
ever woman in this humor wooed? Was 
ever woman in this humor won? ... To 
take her in her heart's extremest hate; 
with curses in her mouth; tears in her 
eyes ..." 

His eyes twinkled maliciously as he 
gestured after the departing figurę of 
Lady Annę. In five minutes of flattery 
over the bier of her father-in-law, Richard 
had won her hand — although he had 
killed her father-in-law and the lady's 
husband as well. 

He was evil, and utterly charming. 
Richard snorted derisively, and leaned 
toward me, only five feet away in the first 
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row, and, as though continuing our pri- 
vate conversation, told me, "Tli take her, 
but I 7 11 not keep her long." 

That did it. 

In that moment, then and forever, I be- 
came a Shakespeare addict. That sum- 
mer, I saw Richard 111 twice morę, Othello 
twice and The Tempest once. That Winter I 
memorized large portions of all three 
plays. The love of Shakespeare ac- 
quired that Summer lasted, in spite of 
two wretched, pedantic college English 
courses, a score of amateur productions 
and a long dry spell of no Shakespeare at 
all. 

The Burlington-based Champlain 
Shakespeare Festival has been turning 


Vermonters, kids and grownups, on to 
Shakespeare sińce 1959. Each August, 
under the auspices of the University of 
Vermont, the Festival presents three 
works of Shakespeare in repertory. 

Produced on a budget only a fraction of 
that spent by other American Shake¬ 
speare festivals; performed by young, 
relatively inexperienced actors; staged for 
many years in a tiny theater seating only 
250; nevertheless, the Champlain Shake¬ 
speare Festival has become an integral 
part of Vermont's cultural landscape and 
is regularly cited by newspapers in 
Montreal, Boston and New York as "well 
worth the trip." 

In addition, the Festival has often taken 
Shakespeare out of the theater and into 


























the streets, enlivening Burlington Sum- 
mers with medieval dancing in Battery 
Park, fencing on the Fleming Museum 
lawn and jousting on the UVM green, 
complete with horses and armored com- 
batants. 

Shakespeare at the Festival is no high- 
brow event, fit only for scholars and aes- 
thetes. It is drama as Shakespeare wrote 
it, offering everyone from the scholar to 
the working man the common denomina- 
tor of laughter and of sorrow. 

As one young Burlington convert put 
it, "Nobody ever told me before that 
Shakespeare could be fun." 

The Shakespeare Festival got its start 
when Greg Falls, chairman of the UVM 
Drama Department, convinced the Uni- 
versity to let him have a smali lecture hall 
in the basement of the Fleming Museum 
for use as a student theater. To consoli- 
date his newly-won holdings, Falls was 
looking for a way to use the theater year- 
round. After an appraisal of what other 
college theaters around the country were 
doing (this was the height of the Shake¬ 
speare festival craze in America), Falls 
settled on a season of the Bard. 

A lot of people thought he was crazy — 
Shakespeare in Vermont! One of the 
skeptics was Edward Feidner, his 
second-in-command. Feidner, a bushy- 
haired, 45-year-old enthusiast for all 
things dramatic, has officially been 


chairman of the Drama Department and 
director of the Festival sińce Falls' depar- 
ture for the University of Washington in 
1962. Unofficially, he is mother and fa- 
ther to the Festival, chief director, as well 
as occasional actor, stagehand, fund- 
raiser and promoter. 

"When Greg first proposed a Shake¬ 
speare Festival, I asked 'Whi/7' He came 
up with some pretty good arguments. 
Next to musical comedy, Shakespeare is 
the surest box office success there is. He 
is the one play wright every American has 
been exposed to. Secondly, we are an 
educational institution, and one thing 
American actors need is the challenge of 
great plays," Feidner says now. 

So the experiment began. Falls tem- 
pered his all-out commitment to Shake¬ 
speare that first season by producing, 
in addition to The Tempest and A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, Moliere's The 
Miser. 

True to his prediction, Shakespeare 
was a box office hit. But morę than that, it 
was a hit behind the scenes. The casts 
were composed of eager UVM students 
and Burlington amateurs. People do- 
nated money for costume materials and 
programs and equipment. Local seam- 
stresses pitched in to produce the cos- 
tumes. Businesses donated props. 

The shows went on, against all odds. 
The theater was tiny, the corridors off the 
lobby were lined with glass cases of rocks 


The Champlain Shakespeare players make 
Burlington s world a stage, its streets a carnival 
and its uniuersity campus a rehearsal hali 
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(part of the Geology Department ex- 
hibits) and the Festival company had a 
single room (the MuseunYs loading dock 
during the day) to serve as costume shop, 
scene shop and dressing room. As the 
audience entered each night past the 
doors of this room, the scene inside was 
entertainment itself, as actors stumbled 
over each other, throwing spare cos- 
tumes over packing cases and the busts of 
Victorian ladies, and struggled to apply 
make-up in the dimly-lit mirrors. 

Since the lecture hall had never been 
meant to serve as a theater, entrances and 
exits were difficult. An actor exiting from 
the front of the stage through the audi¬ 
ence, and required to re-enter from the 
rear of the stage, had no way to reach his 
goal except by leaving the building and 
using another door. Late night wanderers 
on campus were treated to the sight of 
Elizabethan ladies, skirts in hand, run- 
ning pellmell across the parking lot and 
around the building to arrive in time for a 
dignified entrance. 

It was all most informal, with an air of 


improvisation; it was elear to everyone 
that the cast was having quite as good a 
time as the audience. The Burlington 
community took Shakespeare to its heart. 

Today, the Champlain Shakespeare 
Festival is approaching its 19th season. 
Over the years it has produced all but 
five of Shakespeare's plays (Pericles, 
Coriolanus, Two Gentlemen of Yerona and 
Henn/ VI, Parts 2 and 3), and has per- 
formed several works twice. In its second 
Summer it won a subsidy from the Uni- 
versity, a grant that eventually rosę to 
$30,000 a year (although budget problems 


at the school cut it to $20,000 for the most 
recent season). 

Inexorably, the Festival and the Drama 
Department eased the geologists out of 
morę space in the basement. In the early 
1960's the Festival began reeruiting the 
core of its company from among pro- 
fessional actors in New York City, and in 
1965, signed a contract with Actor's 
Equity. (The Festival, again for budget 
reasons, returned to using non-pro - 
fessionals last year.) 

In 1974, the Festival moved to a new 
home, the Royall Tyler Theatre, the uni- 
versity's old Romanesque gymnasium 
which had been converted into a theater 
with the latest equipment and plenty of 
space. 

Nevertheless, much of the original 
spirit of informality and community par- 
ticipation remain. Stage-struck teenagers 
still apprentice themselves for the Sum¬ 
mer, to spend the hot days sewing end- 
less seams and the night fetching and car- 
rying props; several generations of UVM 
students have volunteered to serve as 


ushers and musicians and dancers to en- 
tertain the audience before the play; indi- 
vidual Vermonters, businesses and the 
University still donate money and serv- 
ices to keep the Festival going (like any 
Shakespeare festival, even a season of 
sell-out crowds does not pay all the bills). 
And on any given night you can still find 
Ed Feidner greeting his audience person- 
ally, or an usher negotiating with tick- 
et holders to rearrange their seats to bet- 
ter accommodate a large party. 

Julie Kunin, 15, of Burlington, spent 


two Summers when she was 12 and 13, 
working as an apprentice at the Shake¬ 
speare Festival. She helped out in the box 
office; sewed in the costume shop; 
cleaned up the stage at the end of each 
night's performance; learned stage fenc- 
ing and performed two smali parts in A 
Midsutnmer Night's Drcam and Romeo and 
Juliet. 

It cured her of her ambition to be an 
actress. 

"At first I wanted to be an actress, and I 
was really serious about it . . . but by 
working in the theater, I learned what an 
actor's life is like. It's really hard. Being on 
stage is fun, but it's so hard to get jobs, 
and everybody works all the time. Now I 
think it would be fun as a hobby, but not 
your whole life." 

Julie is just one of dozens of teenagers 
who have tested their devotion to the 
stage by working behind the scenes on 
hot Summer days. 

Peter Kurth, 23, now a veteran of the 
UVM Drama Department and headed for 
New York in search of a life as a pro- 
fessional actor, still remembers his first 
role in the Shakespeare Festival, at the 
very tender age of 14. 

"I played Fleance, the son of Banquo 
in MacBeth. It was a smali part, very 
smali. I remember I had two lines, 'Mur- 
der!' and 'Help,help!' I was awestruck, I 
couldn't believe I was actually in a play. 

"I remember Feidner wanted me to 
look as much like the guy who was play- 
ing Banquo as possible. He had black 
hair, so I went right out and had my hair 
dyed, to do it right... I thought it would 
grow out naturally, but instead, it started 
to fali out. In the excitement, I didn't 
care." 

Even for those who, like me, never had 
aspirations to appear on the stage, the 
Festival was an entrancing introduction. 
Margaret 0'Brien, an English teacher at 
Burlington High School (a gifted actress 
herself, who brings Shakespeare alive by 
acting bits of it in the classroom) notes 
that every year when she asks at the be- 
ginning of the semester, there are always 
a number of students who have been to 
the Festival. "It's the ultimate way to 
study Shakespeare, to see the plays 
themselves . . . it's one of the finest cul- 
tural advantages we can offer our high 
school students," she says. 

What is the secret of the Champlain 
Festival's success? Weil, of course, a big 
share of the credit goes to Shakespeare 
himself. The Bard has become so popular 
in Vermont, that attempts by the Festival 
to branch out have been singular failures. 
In 1975, for example, the Festival added 
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Thomton Wilder's Our Tozun to the reper- 
tory, a kind of warming up for the Bicen- 
tennial when Feidner planned to offer 
morę traditional American theater. Noth- 
ing doing. The audiences turned out 
for Much Ado About Nothing and Timon 
of Athens, but not for Our Tozun. Plans 
for other American productions were 
dropped. 

"People really resented a Shakespeare 
Festival doing a non-Shakespeare play," 
says Feidner laughing. "And actually, 
when you think of the Bicentennial, in 
the history of the American theater, 
Shakespeare is the single most important 
playwright. We've been performing him 
sińce we got here. . 

On the list of credits for the festival's 
success goes Feidner's inventiveness, the 
cast's enthusiasm, and the size of the 
theater itself. The intimate arena stage, 
which puts the audience around three 
sides of the stage and no morę than 20 
feet from anybody on stage, deeply in- 
volves the audience in the play Richard 
111 , pulls the audience in as co-con- 
spirators; Richard 11 pleads silently for 
our understanding, Falstaff nearly shares 
his drink with us: we are hoodwinked by 
villains and love every minutę. 

By design, the cast of the Festival is dif- 
ferent every year. "We try to keep a 
changing company, so that we've 
avoided that whole business that many 
theaters get trapped into, of inbreeding 
and sameness," says Feidner. 


The system keeps the company young 
— many of the actors, like Kurth, are 
Vermonters and UVM graduates. They 
are paid to act, but they're not paid to 
stage a joust on the green, as they did in 
the early Sixties. Nobody got hurt in the 
ensuing duel between one of the actors 
and a local reporter, and at this datę no 
one can even remember who won, but 
that afternoon on the green, with the two 
combatants in armor, the horses pawing 
the ground, heralds blowing real trum- 
pets and ladies in flowing gowns and tali, 

Backstage informaliły (opposite) contrasts 
with elaborate on-stage pomp , all under 
the superuision of Festiwl Director 
Edward Feidner (below). 



pointed hats clustered around a gaiły 
striped tent was the event of my 13th 
Summer. 

Whatever the formula of success, it's 
my kind of Shakespeare. — Or as another 
enthusiastic theatergoer, William Devlin 
of Essex Junction wrote in a letter a few 
years ago, "I prefer to read my Shake¬ 
speare for the poetry rather than the plot 
. . . however I just got home from Titus 
Andronicus. Frankly, the reason I went 
was to see how you could possibly pro- 
duce such an out-and-out melodramatic 
farce. It was an admirable production . . . 
the acting was superb. Fil be around, 
Lord willing, next year to see morę of 
your kind of Shakespeare." o 
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The Simpsons of East Craftsbury 

By Sally Waters Fisher 
Photographed by Ralph H. Fisher 


T he heart of East Craftsbury, in morę 
than a geographic sense, is the 
Simpson Library, once the generał storę. 
Up the road from the library live the great 
granddaughters of John Simpson, a 
cabinet maker who came from Scotland 
in 1832. Grandfather James Simpson was 
the village storekeeper and after him his 
son George, father of Mary J. Simpson. It 
was the father of Mary's cousin Miss 
Jean, who madę possible not only the 
John Woodruff Simpson Memoriał Li¬ 
brary, but much of the cultural character 
of this north country farm community. 

For morę than half a century, Simpson 
enthusiasm has permeated just about ev- 
erything that makes little Craftsbury so 
great: community fairs and Old Home 
Days, Girl Scout bazaars, Christmas 
pageants, parish bakesales, library teas, 
and above all. Miss Jean's annual 
Shakespeare productions. 


My first impression of Miss Jean was of 
a pixie-like figurę leading a procession of 
Girl Scouts and dogs up Patmos Peak, 
her hilltop retreat adjoining our family's 
sugarbush. Until 1885 our property had 
been John Simpson land bounded by 
William Simpson land. So it was as 
neighbors that we became acąuainted 
with the remarkable Miss Jean and later 
with her distinguished cousin, Miss 
Mary, whose 89 public-spirited years 
have taken her to the Vermont State 
Legislature, the U.S. Senate and the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 

During a recent Summer we stopped 
by at the annual Girl Scout bazaar to 
renew our friendship. Miss Jean, the 
troop's guiding spirit for 30 years, was in 
her rocker on the library porch, in fuli 
uniform, but dwarfed by three layer 
cakes, four dogs, and gallons of 
Brassknocker Farm mapie syrup. 


Inside the festive front room, Miss 
Mary was promoting hand-sewn aprons. 
'This was my father's storę," she re- 
minded us. "Jean and I think nothing 
would have pleased our parents morę 
than turning the family storę into a li¬ 
brary. Not just a place for books, you 
know, but a gathering spot for the whole 
community." 

The Simpson library is just that. Morę 
than 20,000 books and periodicals bulge 
from shelves that once displayed 
groceries, drygoods, and made-to-order 
clothes. Down uneven floors to the 
former tool shed is another book-lined 
room brightened by Maxfield Parrish 
prints, a ping-pong table, and a sunny 
reading room opening out on Brass¬ 
knocker Farm dairy barns, the family's 
original homestead. 

Up under the eaves is what a friend 
calls "the keys to Miss Jean's life:" antique 
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trunks fuli of costume jewelry, burlap 
tunics and fencing swords, closets with 
velvet capes and silken gowns, puppets 
and props from plays and Old Home Day 
floats, and ample space for Girl Scout 
meetings. 

Because Miss Mary's father remained 
in East Craftsbury while his older brother 
went off to Amherst College and a law 
career with Simpson, Thatcher and 
Bartlett, their daughters look back on 
vastly different childhoods: Miss Jean in 
Paris and New York: Miss Mary in East 
Craftsbury. 

"Jean wasn't permitted to go to the 
theater until she was thirteen," Miss 
Mary said, "but after her first New York 
play she remained stagestruck the rest of 
her life." Miss Mary's parlor is dominated 
by her Uncle John's enormous flat- 
topped desk which Jean used as a stage 
for Hamlet "after she'd seen John Barry - 
more ten or twelve times," she chuckled. 
"Jean did it better'n he did." The follow- 
ing Summer she and some students per- 
formed the play at Craftsbury Academy. 
That was the beginning of the East Hill 
Players. "Jean's a grand person," she 
continued fondly. "But she says herself 
she was too protected. She had gov- 
ernesses and always had her nose in a 
book, but she should have gone to col¬ 
lege. And she couldn't." 

Miss Mary was Yermont-educated all 


the way, She received Phi Beta Kappa 
and later a distinguished alumna award 
from the University of Vermont where 
Simpson Hall now has a plaque to "Mary 
J. Simpson . . . beloved for her wit, her 
wisdom, and her understanding heart." 
She became principal of the People's 
Academy in Morrisville, Vt. after teach- 
ing in Craftsbury and Montpelier. 

In 1924 she ran for the Vermont Legis- 
lature and was elected. "The next year I 
was appointed bill clerk to the U.S. Sen- 
ate. I kept track of every piece of legisla- 
tion in huge ledgers. I stayed all through 
President Coolidge, Hoover and six 
months of Roosevelt. Then a Democratic 
senator wanted my job for a friend. My 
only notice was half a month's salary." 
She smiled. "So far as I know, there 
hasn't been a woman bill clerk sińce. I 
had heard some senators were opposed 
to having a woman, but they were always 
exceedingly pleasant to me." 

In 1937 she became Dean of Women at 
the University of Vermont. When she 
had graduated in 1913 there were about 
800 women. When she left in 1954 there 
were 4,000. After retirement, she served 
on the CitizeiYs Advisory Committee to 
National Próbation and Parole Survey; on 
the Board of Trustees of Vermont State 
Colleges; and was chairman of the Com- 
mission of Alcohol Education. 

Both of the Simpsons are justifiably 


proud of their Vermont heritage. "Our 
great grandfather John Simpson cleared 
the Atherton land in Greensboro, built a 
log house, and fathered 12 children," 
Miss Mary says. "He was what you might 
cali an 'old curmudgeon' not a loquacious 
man. Once he took off for California 
without even a goodbye to his wife. On 
returning all he said was 'What's for 
dinner?' " 

Miss Jean loves to show off her 200, 
carefully catalogued museum treasures 
sto red in glass cases that formerly dis- 
played buttons and laces. "Mother had 
the collecting bee in her bonnet," she tells 
library visitors. "Her father was one of 
the founders of the Metropolitan 
Museum." She picks up an ostrich egg; 
"one of the first gifts from my doting par- 
ents," and an amulet worn by Arabs to 
ward off the "evil eye," and three delicate 
Chinese ivories her father bought in 1912 
from a French sea captain. 

The largest museum case contains ob- 
jects "mostly from this hemisphere," a 
rattle from South America, a lovely bas- 
ket of quail feathers, an inlaid wood twirl- 
ing stick for drinks. Miss Jean has a spe- 
cial feeling about Indians. "As a child I 
went warwhooping about the house," 
she recalled, brandishing a braided 
horsewhip. "This beading was supposed 
to belong to Sitting Buli. I got this from a 
retired missionary." She pulled a mag- 


















nificent headdress over her short flyaway 
hair. 

Ask any Craftsbury area child about 
Miss Jean's theatrical productions and 
you get a flood of enthusiastic "They're 
such fun," or ''Miss Jean's so great," or 
"There's always so much happeningi" 

"I always thought of her as sort of a 
fairy godmother," confesses a middle- 
aged Glover farmer. 

Summer people, too, pay warm tribute 
to the petite though dynamie Shake- 
speare scholar who brought their chil- 
dren and villagers together for "'such 
fun." But in 1973 when word was 
circulated for a Fiftieth Anniversary per¬ 
formance of the East Hill Players, old 
friends were apprehensive. Miss Jean 
was no longer skiing down Patmos on 
wintry days, trailed by barking dogs. She 
had given up her early morning dips be- 
hind Brassknocker Farm. Yet at 76, she 
herself would play Hamlet, "Much 
easier," she felt, sińce of course she knew 
all the lines. 

As always, the Academy gym was 
filled with loyal admirers on opening 
night. And as always, Miss Jean did it 
again. Elisabethan musie by the Crafts¬ 
bury Players set the mood for a spirited 
two acts and a fine natural interpretation 
by the star, who addressed the young 
gravediggers in the "Alas, poor Yorick" 
scene as if they were her parish children, 
as indeed they were. And in the dueling 
finale, the valiant Prince of Denmark, in 
doublet and hose, parried and leaped 
with the dash of an old trouper and a 
vigor rivaling her first Hamlet in 1923. 

The overflow audience gave her a 
standing ovation and roses that night and 
again after another performance at the 
Greensboro Town Hall. "Better than 
Maurice Evans," avowed one Miss Jean 
fan. "She was Hamlet," said another. 
"And wasn't she great in the dueling 
scene?" 

"Shows what a person can do," com- 
mented Miss Mary. 

Next morning after church Miss Jean 
was back at her library desk, tired and 
considerably lamer, but jauntily accept- 
ing congratulations. 

Right on the heels of Shakespeare, 
came Craftsbury Common's Old Home 
Day, another 50-year tradition which 
both Miss Simpsons helped launch — a 
community fair with livestock, flowers 
and vegetables. Both were on the 1921 
committee, when 500 persons ate dinner 
at 25£. In 1927 the Craftsbury Sescjuicen- 
tennial "took a lot of fussing and plan- 
ning," Miss Jean recalls. There was even 
a float replica of the Simpson storę. 

"During World War II things sort of 
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gave out," Miss Jean recalls, "but we all 
brought in iron scrap." Under the new 
name of Old Home Day, the produce 
stalls, chicken barbeeues and baseball 
continued, along with the paradę around 
the Common led by the Craftsbury band. 
Miss Jean's famous Roman chariot pulled 
by Brassknocker Farm horses always 
finished off the paradę. Nowadays the 
horses have been replaced by toga-clad 
local boys. Miss Jean wears a toga too and 
spends most of the afternoon giving 
youngsters rides in her chariot. "I wanted 
one as soon as I saw the play Ben Hur," 
she explains. "So Arthur Finn in East 



Miss Jean, and a friend, in her chariot at a recent 
Craftsbury Common Old Home Day celebration. 


Craftsbury copied it from a picture in my 
book." 

In September my husband and I 
stopped at Brassknocker Farm to say 
goodbye for the summer. Even though 
her "darń knee" was acting up, Miss Jean 
received us warmly, bundled in Scottish 
woolens, two family dogs by her feet. 
She didiYt in the least mind showing off 
her Drama Scrapbook, 50 years of photos 
and clippings of East Hill productions. 
"Pattie certainly came to our rescue in 
that Chekhov," she reminisced, opening 
the book at random. "She played the 
flute too during intermission. Sometimes 
Phyllis Willey played the piano. That's 
Susan Bailey as Juliet, and here's Mr. 
Ross, dean of the Ross family on the 
Common. And this is Lucille," she re- 


membered, holding the book close to her 
face. "Who died far too young." She 
turned another page. "We roped Virginia 
Paterson and Arline Daniels in as ladies- 
in-waiting for the '38 Hamlet. The queen's 
costume was a tea gown of Mother's from 
those plush New York days." 

That reminded her of the first Shake¬ 
speare just after her father's death in 
New York. "That first Christmas without 
Father, by way of diversion we did three 
scenes from Hamlet. We shoved some 
bookcases against his big desk and cov- 
ered them with an oriental rug. Mary 
Bailey of Craftsbury Academy saw our 
second performance and suggested we 
do it here." Her face lighted up. "Our 
New York proceeds went to the Women's 
League for Animals. One year some 
newspaper man got confused and 
thought it was the Junior League. So our 
pictures were in the Herald Tribune maga- 
zine section." 

Miss Jean can get so engrossed in thea- 
ter talk that she forgets her own achieve- 
ments in Vermont politics. I only learned 
through a former legislator that she, like 
her cousin had been elected a member of 
the Legislature — in 1945, 1947 and again 
in 1951, and was active on the Education 
and the Library Committees. 

It's not easy to get this many-faceted 
lady to talk about all her local concerns 
either. She admits to being past President 
of the Orleans Historical Society and she 
still does quite a bit with Christian 
Endeavor. Managing Brassknocker Farm 
is "no longer a responsibility," she says, 
"but the library certainly is and so are the 
Girl Scouts. We were handicapped in the 
beginning because the girls' homes were 
so spread out, some as far as Greensboro 
Bend," she explained. "It wasn't as if 
they could just march themselves to 
meetings. So we gathered them all up in 
our farm vehicles every Saturday." 

I said we'd like to return soon to East 
Craftsbury. There were too many people 
everywhere else in the world — except 
East Craftsbury. 

"I suppose there's nothing particular to 
bring hordes of people here," said Miss 
Mary thoughtfully, gazing out through 
starched lace curtains at brown Jersey 
cows and just-turning leaves. 

I said we hoped it wouldn't change too 
much. 

The Simpsons said they hoped not, 
too. 

As we were leaving through the white 
picket gate. Miss Mary came hurrying 
across the lawn. "Jean forgot to give you 
this," she explained, handing me a shiny 
tin of Brassknocker Farm mapie syrup. 
"Come see us again." <&> 
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The Lynn Family's Pressing Business 

Hunger Mountain Crafts 

By Pamela Casey 

Photographs by Andrew Kline and the author 


C hris Lynn can give you the di- 
rections to Hunger Mountain Crafts 
in three spare sentences. He has taken 
the necessary measurements, identified 
and clarified the major ambiguities and 
he has not cluttered it all up with the use- 
less and often confusing details that usu- 
ally accompany such verbal roadmaps. 
The road, for example, changes from 
hard top to gravel. There are farms along 
the way, a river to cross, a school to pass 
and roads not to be taken leading off to 
the left and the right; there is a little 
wooden sign announcing, for no appar- 
ent reason "In the Clearing." 

I traveled the stated mileage points 
from the turn in Worcester to the three- 


wayfork and when my gauge and I 
agreed we were there I slowed the car be- 
side the only mailbox on a long uphill 
stretch of dirt road. A smali hand-carved 
sign told me this was Hunger Mountain 
Crafts and a driveway curved up a hill to 
the right, visible in a young forest of 
slender trees. 

If it is appropriate that Chris can reduce 
his directions to their simplest form, it is 
equally appropriate that he, his wife 
Annę, and the three people who work 
with them at Hunger Mountain Crafts 
make cider presses; appropriate because 
common to both the Lynns and the press 
is the process of separating the essence 
from the pulp, As Chris was to describe it 


later, the eleven years leading up to the 
creation of Hunger Mountain Crafts were 
a time of winnowing, of sorting out those 
skills and experiences that would some- 
day make it possible for the Lynns and 
their two children, Sean and Elanor, to 
live and work at home. 

Outside the shop, a converted two car 
garage with an addition that runs the 
length of its far side, six thousand board 
feet of native hard rock mapie are neatly 
stacked and ready to become presses at 
the ratę of about 30 per month. I entered 
the shop through a large trapezoidal door 
and was met by the whirring sound of an 
electric saw and the slightly sweet smell 
of freshly cut wood. Assembled compo- 
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nents of presses stacked on wheeled 
carts, their subtle shades and textures in 
contrast to the abrupt cold metal of parts 
and machines, gave the impression of 
neatness and motion. Chris stepped for- 
ward to introduce himself and to show 
me around the shop. He is a soft-spoken 
man, gentle and unpretentious, but with 
a brilliant, sophisticated mind that re- 
sponds eagerly to challenge. Of the steps 
he explained to me, it is elear that those 
he enjoys most are those through which 
repetition and wasted motion can be 
eliminated. 

Every available inch of space is utilized 
in the shop. The wood is first cut into the 
necessary lengths and widths. Drill press 
work, of which there is, Lynn said, "an 
enormous amount," is done in one 
corner of the addition. There is a welding 
corner wrapped in an asbestos curtain, an 
air compressor to drive power tools and 
on the walls and in corners are stored a 
score of the devices Chris and his fore- 


Anne Lynn surueys her ample garden , 
one which is an important factor in 
the family's desired self-sufficiency. 



man, John McCullough, have designed to 
streamline production. While it may take 
up to a day to design one of these de- 
vices, the savings in terms of man hours 
afterwards makes it well worthwhile. 

The finished press is a handsome 
piece, sturdy and functional. "Look at 
it," Chris said. "It's straightforward and 
beautiful. It's not a toy, not like building a 
$500 chair. That's a beautiful thing too, 
but it's a luxury. When I saw the press I 
knew it was the right product and it still 
feels right." Hunger Mountain Crafts 
makes three presses; the standard with 
a bushel capacity, the portable with a 
third that capacity and a commercial, 
motorized press. Ali three models are 
madę of hard wood, all ar& heavily rein- 
forced in critical areas and except for a 
few parts that have to be ordered, all the 
materials that go into them come from 
Vermont. What makes the press unique 
is the inclusion of a self-feeding hopper, 
in which an octagonal wooden shaft, 
studded with stainless Steel screws, 
grinds the apples, (making a noise like 
popping corn) into the thick pomace from 
which cider is expressed by turning the 
T-shaped handle on top. 

To reach the Lynn house from the 
shop, we took a path, formerly a deer 
run, through a dense evergreen forest. 
The path is well worn by now, thickly 
carpeted with pine needles and knuckled 
with roots. Perched in a newly seeded 
clearing, is an energetic-looking dwelling 
with dormers and a roof linę that seems 
to have erupted neatly into place. Except 
for the most recent additions, the house 
is weathered gray relieved by bright shots 
of color from flowers and a brilliant 
stained glass monarch butterfly weather- 
vane. 

It began as a smali cabin and over the 
years has quadrupled in size, horizon- 
tally by three large bright rooms and ver- 
tically by two stories. The hub of the 
house is a spacious kitchen lit by a large 
plant and flower filled bay window and 
warmed by a wood stove in Winter. It 
was here that the Lynns described to me 
the process that has led to Hunger 
Mountain Crafts and the philosophy that 
weds the way they live and work. 

"I built this house," Chris explained, 
"from the training I had as a typesetter." 
Chris studied printing management and 
technology at the Rochester Institute of 
Technology and holds a Journeyman's 
card from the International Typographi- 
cal Union in California. "Printing is hon- 
est and simple," he explained, "there's a 
lot about it that's similar to woodwork- 
ing. You visualize what the results 
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should be and carry them out through 
measurement, accuracy and detail. In my 
view, the crafts are all similar, there's a 
lot of carryover value. There's a mech- 
anical way of doing it and an aesthetic 
way: the results should look good, they 
should have balance and proportion." 

As the house grew in response to fam- 
ily needs, the shop grew in response to 
the house. Annę and Chris worked "out" 
or away from the home to support them- 
selves, and to furnish the shop with 
tools. Chris worked in a Montpelier print¬ 
ing firm acquiring new skills of marketing 
and sales while Annę worked in her field 
of education at the Vermont State Col- 
leges Office of External Programs tuning 
administrative skills that would later be- 
come so important to the family business. 
In their dreams was a life centered on the 
land, a life in which they could bring all 
these skills to bear on earning and enjoy- 
ing a living. The only settled questions, 
however, were that it had to be in Calais, 
Vermont, and that it had to include work- 
ing with hands as well as intellects. 

"Why Vermont?" I asked this pair; 
Annę who grew up in California and 
Chris who grew up in Connecticut, 
people who have travelled extensively 
and lived, worked and studied else- 
where. Thoughts flickered across Chris's 
lean expressive face as they are apt to do 
before he speaks. "I can only say," he 
said in response, apparently puzzled at 
having to answer a question so long set¬ 
tled for him,"of course Vermont. It's an 
assumption. Vermont is the only place 
like home." 

Annę was listening carefully to her 
husband — they are nice to talk to to- 
gether — you sense quickly the presence 
of two complementary personalities. 
"This land has felt like home sińce we 
bought it eleven years ago," she said. 
"It's a place to live in, a place to grow old 
in." 

While the question of place was solved, 
all the other ubiquitous questions of time, 
money, energy and the right product 
were not. But late in the Fali of 1975, 
Bruce Lowther — the Lynns' friend of 
long standing who lives, as the crow flies, 
eight miles away in Wolcott — found that 
back orders for his cider press far out- 
numbered his ability to produce them. 
Lowther originally designed the press as 
a means to save a bumper crop of apples 
one year. He makes his presses one at a 
time with his own handmade tools and 
generates power from a Volkswagen en- 
gine. That is how he likes to do it and that 
is how he will continue to do it. 

"The physical mechanics of setting up 
the shop were a breeze," Chris said, "but 








Chris Lynn built his ozon house and shop the urny he now runs his business: surę and sturdy, with room for innooation. 


the red tape was nearly overwhelming. In 
hindsight it all looks simple although at 
the beginning I didn't know if Td even 
get a zoning variance. That could destroy 
the whole dream, but the selectmen 
thought it was just the sort of thing the 
town likes. It's smali, clean and creates 
no traffic or pollution. The next big men- 
tal hurdle was OSHA (Occupational 
Safety & Health Act). I decided I didn't 
want to live in fear of their coming out for 
an inspection so I invited them out and 
found that many of the things Td thought 
would have to be done, didn't. They 
were not only helpful but also pleasant to 
work with." In addition there was 
payroll, taxes and accounting procedures 
to be set up and new skills to be learned 
such as welding and construction es- 
timating which were available through 
the Community College of Vermont. "Tm 
using all my experience," Chris said, "all 
my background to puli this off." 

By August last year, Hunger Mountain 
Crafts was advertising the press nation- 
ally and selling them faster than they 
could make them. They sell over 90 per- 
cent outside Vermont to such points as 
Florida, Canada and Alaska and have had 
inquiries, all of which they answer by 
hand, from as far away as Israel. Chris 
was working 16 hours a day and the time 
looked right for Annę, who was still 
working outside the home, to resign her 
job and relieve Chris of the administra- 
tive work. 

"It felt risky to me," she said, "but it 
was the time to take the chance." By as- 
suming the responsibility for payroll. 


ordering, advertising and "the desk 
stuff," as she calls it, Annę could leave 
Chris morę time to manage the shop and 
to work on his next project, the adapta- 
tion of the cider press to a cheese press. 
"I think Tve got it," Chris said with 
characteristic animation, "the critical 
thing has been determining the pressure 
which is essential to making cheese. I 
know Tm on the right track, and when 
you're on the right track, you smile." 

The Lynns' decision to work together 
at Hunger Mountain Crafts brought the 
dream fuli circle. "ITs nice together," 
Chris said. "Anne's a good sounding 
board. We work well together; we have 
the same priorities. Annę is very im- 
portant to me in terms of decision- 
making and judgement. Before, I felt I 
was doing that all alone. The added ben- 
efit is that I can spend morę time with the 
kids, involving them morę in what we 
do. Td like them to be competent in using 
tools, to have practical skills and there- 
fore have morę choices." 

And the Lynn children are integral not 
only to the family but also to the opera- 
tion. At 11, Sean Lynn earns a quarter for 
every packing crate he builds on a pre- 
measured form. He lays out the strips of 
wood and pounds nails with every bit of 
his father's accuracy and concentration. 
He knows tools and machines and, 
although still too young to use a number 
of them, has watched long enough and 
carefully enough to appreciate their use. 

His sister Elanor, a spritely, inquisitive 
nine-year-old, likes to explain to visitors 
about the shop. On one visit she took my 


own young son in tow and danced off to 
show him her own special places; the 
garden at the edge of the wide sloping 
field and the frog pond at its base. 
Another time, solemnly peeling a ba¬ 
nana, she helped demonstrate the press 
to a group of ten or twelve children and 
their parents. 

While the years leading to the creation 
of Hunger Mountain Crafts were studded 
with uncertainties, the futurę has a cer- 
tain luxury of clarity. Questions of time, 
place and product are answered and the 
only ones remaining are those of quantity 
and limits. The Lynns are sensitive to the 
issue of growth and expansion but for the 
time being, Annę says: "we want to keep 
this a smali family business." 

"We've created five new jobs," Chris 
said "and we take that responsibility se- 
riously. How much do we want to ex- 
pand? How much energy do we want to 
expend? Those are questions we're still 
trying to feel out. If we anticipate busi¬ 
ness needs, we'll be able to curtail them 
at some point if necessary. The problem 
is to be able to look far enough ahead, 
and to be prepared. 

"The whole concept of a smali business 
is so complex," he adds "but iTs satisfy- 
ing to all facets of a personality; the plan- 
ning, the dreaming, the intellectualizing, 
the people. To be able to make a product, 
to market it, to please the people who 
buy it, that's gratifying. We're really de- 
termined to succeed at this; we'll give it 
one hundred percent;" and then with a 
determined nod and a smile, "we're 
going to give it the whole shot!" c 
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Whatever... Happened to Orwell 

Written and photographed by Janet Hayward Mullins 


R emember Brigadoon? It was that 
mystical never-never village in the 
Scottish highlands that appeared only 
once every one hundred years. The rest 
of the time it was invisible. Weil, there's a 
disappearing village in Vermont too — 
it's called Orwell. 

Orwell, that doesn't appear on maps 
when smaller surrounding villages are 
easily found in very readable print. 

Orwell, that is unknown to some 
people who live just 25 miles from it. 

And Orwell, that somehow escaped 
the collective memory of about 15 mem- 
bers of the Vermont Symphony Or¬ 
chestra who visited our illusive village. 

The Vermont Symphony Orchestra has 
an excellent visiting musicians program 
that tours the schools in the State. Every 
school visited during the year appears in 
the Symphony's annual program book- 
let. Representatives of three different sec- 


tions — woodwind, string and brass — 
came on three different days to the Or¬ 
well Village School last year. As usually 
happens, the disappearing act worked 
perfectly. Poof! Orwell was blotted from 
their memories, and was nowhere to be 
found in their program booklet. 

Contrary to what seems to be popular 
opinion, Orwell really does exist, and as 
far as I've been able to tell, it is very much 
visible to the unaided eye — if you know 
where to look. 

Just follow Lakę Champlain south to 
where it begins to narrow down to about 
a mile in width. On the New York side is 
Ticonderoga and on the opposite shore is 
Orwell. 

The rich Champlain valley gives us roll¬ 
ing hills for our dairy farms — 46 of them. 

I visited the town clerk's office one day 
when the listers were meeting. Their job 
is to keep an accounting of things in Or¬ 


well — houses, barns, cows, dogs and for 
some reason, bottled gas tanks. I wanted 
to know how many farms there are in 
Orwell, how many cows and how many 
people. 

It turned out that Orwell has four times 
as many cows as people, 3,475 cows and 
800 people. 

One of the listers was so impressed by 
those statistics that he called me later in 
the day to tell me I should be surę to men- 
tion them in this article. 

"It's most unusual, perhaps unique, ,/ 
he said, "in these days of vanishing smali 
farms to find 46 flourishing farms in one 
smali community." 

Most smali rural communities are 
known for their "cracker barrel" which is 
usually located in the one all-purpose 
storę in town. Traditionally all the latest 
news and tidbits of information floating 
around the village are exchanged over 
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this essential local news exchange. 

Orwell does have one all purpose gen¬ 
erał storę, Buxton's. There's no cracker 
barrel, but one can usually learn the latest 
"what's up" there. 

However, probably the very best place 
to catch up on just about everything is the 
post office in the morning. 

There's always the usual morning crew 
at the post office awaiting their mail. A 
dry Vermont humor lightly flavors the air 
with two of the older residents, who've 
known each other all of their lives, creat- 
ing most of the spice. King Burnell lives 
down a hill at the edge of town, and 
Glenn Bishop lives right next door to the 
post office. The most popular topie of 
conversation is the weather which these 
two cronies manage to comment on like 
stand-up comedians, to the delight of 
their morning audiences. 

1 find real Vermont dry humor like a 
colorful quilt. Just as you snuggle down 
into its warmth, you find, ouch, the nee- 
dle is still in the work. 

King: "I think it's going to snów soon." 

Glenn: "I think you're right. I can feel it 
coming too. My father always said you 
can smell the snów coming." 

King: "I donY know about smelling. Of 
course you come from a family of noses. 
But Tve noticed you always get morę 

W kat does Orwell have to offer? 

Just about euerything anyone could 
ask for, according to the author. 
Wood-caruer Bill Holway agrees. 



snów up here in the village than we do at 
our end of town." 

Glenn: "Weil, I donY know about that. 
Must be all that hot living down your way 
keeps it melted." 

If an outsider wished to hear the post 
office repartee, Tm afraid he'd have to 
become the proverbial fly on the wali. 
The moment an unknown person steps 
inside the door, all is cool, calm and very 
quiet. Tm surę there are many down 
country people who have walked into the 
Orwell post office when the usual crew is 
there and thought: "Boy, are these Ver- 
monters reticent. They donY even talk to 
each other!" 

You hear a lot about the generation gap 
these days. There are alienated young 
people who feel their parents donY and 
never will understand them, and on the 
other end the elderly who sit idly think- 
ing that life and their usefulness is over. 

Tm not saying there's no generation 
gap in Orwell, but there's a shorter dis- 
tance between generations here than you 
might find almost anywhere else. Many 
of our young people are actively part of 
their family's livelihood — the farm. 
Their work is needed and respected. 

OrwelTs "old folks" are, well, it's hard 
to say. I know many of them would take 
great exception to being called old folks. 
They arenY much for sitting around and 
watching the seasons change. There's too 
much to do. 

As with any town worth its salt Orwell 
has a skeleton or two in her closet. There 
was once a feud between churches. 

Morę than one hundred years ago, 
there was just one Protestant church that 
took in all of the Protestants except the 
Baptists. Things went well until the con- 
gregation outgrew its quarters. About 
half of the total congregation were legał 
members and the others, while they sup- 
ported the church, were not. 

The members got together and decided 
to erect a new church and at the same 
time they agreed that only they would 
have the say-so on all church business. 
This ruling so incensed the non-members 
that they met and decided to build their 
own church. They set to work with such 
zeal, that their building was finished first. 

Both new churches had a belfry but 
neither had a beli. The old outgrown 
church had a good beli that both factions 
claimed. Both sides carefully watched 
each other and the beli. Both had plans to 
secure the beli. Somehow, one dark 
night, the legał church members man- 
aged to get the beli out of the belfry of the 
old building and into their belfry. You 
can imagine the consternation — thaTs a 
polite word — of the non-members when 



they heard the beli ringing out on Sunday 
morning from their rivaTs church. 

It wasnY too long after that that the beli 
failed to respond to the ropę one Sunday 
morning. Some of the non-members had 
stolen the clapper. 

And it's said that the whole business 
created such hard feelings that the story 
was marked "Top Security Clearance" 
until all of the generation who had taken 
part in it had passed away. 

There was once a dentist named Dr. 
E. F. Johnstone who resided in Orwell. 
Dr. Johnstone is still remembered as one 
of the most unusual characters to ever 
live hereabouts. He would go from house 
to house at times to ply his trade, which 
was spinning yarns. Tooth pulling just 
came in handy as a way to get in the door 
and make a nickel besides. 

George Thomas tells a story of being 
invited over to Dr. Johnstone's house 
when he was a young fellow. The doctor 
had a new car, one of those dandy num- 
bers featuring a built-in tool box on a 
wide running board. 

"I looked that car over as thoroughly as 
any young boy would," recalls George. 
"You can imagine my surprise when I 
opened the tool box and discovered in- 
stead of tools that it was almost three 
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quarters fuli of teeth!" 

Dr. Johnstone also wrote a poem, a 
handsome little piece, called "No Ver- 
monters in Heaven." 

The last lines run thusly: 

We gwe them the best that the 
Kingdom provides, 

They have everything here that 
they want; 

But not a Vermonter in Heaven abides, 

A very short period here he resides, 

Then hikes his way back to Vermont. 

I'd be willing to bet that Orwell for her 
size has the most diverse and interesting 
people yoiTd find anywhere. We've got 
an artist who's on his way to earning a 
national reputation. His name is John 
Jensen, and he looks morę like a football 
running back than a painter with a sensi- 
tive eye and brush on naturę. 

There's a handsome young couple 
named Rick and Jean Beck who just com- 
pleted a 2,600 mile back-pack trek across 
some of the most rugged mountains in 
the country on the Pacific Crest Trail. 
Jean is the first woman to have traversed 
the complete length of both the Appala- 
chian Trail and the Pacific Crest Trail. 

There's an old Yankee in town named 
Clifford Swenor who told me he didn't 
care what I wrote about him. He said he'd 


lived so long that nobody could say any- 
thing any morę that could bother him. 
You could follow Cliff around for just one 
day and you'd probably learn at least a 
volume of information you didn't know 
before on subjects from gardening to 
blacksmithing to natural medicines. Just 
for an example, Cliff treats the arthritis in 
his wrists successfully with bee stings. 

George Thomas and his family live in 
one of the oldest houses in town. I guess 
in a way he's lucky the house is still in 
Orwell. It seems his grandfather's hobby 
was moving buildings around. One of the 
neighbors told his wife as he set out for a 
ride one day; "I think V 11 just swing by 
the Thomas place and see what he's 
moved today." 

On a elear day, the view from the 
Thomas house takes in one quarter the 
length of Vermont from Glen Ellen to the 
north, to Pico Peak in the south. Maybe 
that's why George's grandfather never 
moved the house. 

Orwell has a young couple named 
Henry and Annę Harper who raise reg- 
istered Belgian horses. The pride of their 
stables is a stallion named Babar who 
won Belgian National Champion as a 
yearling. He's also the first pure-blood 
Belgian stallion imported to this country 


in over 33 years. There's no better team 
handler than Annie Harper, who can 
hołd her own when it comes to ordering 
around several tons of obstinate horse 
flesh. 

Martin Dundon, a blacksmith, came to 
Orwell some time before the turn of the 
century, emigrating from lreland. His 
grandson, Gael Martin Dundon, owns a 
plumbing and heating business and has 
just recently branched out into the busi¬ 
ness of selling parts for old cars that are 
being restored. 

One day I had the opportunity to hear 
Gael at work selling a lady a washing 
machinę. Like the spider inviting the fly 
to tea, within five minutes he had her 
wrapped up with his silver tongue. Look 
out, world of old car restorers, the Irish 
charmer is going to get you! 

Orwell has a Horatio Alger story too — 
a family named Audet. They came here 
39 years ago, a young French-speaking 
farmer, his wife and five smali children. 
They bought a farm on the shores of Lakę 
Champlain. Before a year had passed the 
father was struck and killed by lightning. 
The widów hung onto the farm with her 
own hard work, the help of her neigh¬ 
bors, and one grain company that was 
willing in those hard times to let a poor 
widów run a credit that they would never 
allow anyone else. 

The Audets today own three meticu- 
lously kept and successful farms. A son 
living on the home place is Leandre, but 
everyone knows him as Curly. He and 
his wife Lorraine, who both look barely 
out of their twenties, have nine children 
and the list of grandchildren grows every 
day. 

They still buy their seed and grain from 
the same company that took such a 
chance many years ago on a little widów 
and her five young children. 

Orwell has a wood carver, an airline 
pilot, over 1,000 acres still in sequestra- 
tion set up by that King George fellow we 
fought our Revolution with, museum 
curators, a Town Clerk who's been at her 
job for over 30 years, four baseball teams 
(one for ladies), the only relatively undis- 
turbed Revolutionary War fort site in the 
country, a volunteer fire company, a 
thriving Sixty Plus Club and much morę 
(as they say in the auction ads) too 
numerous to mention. 

I guess it's pretty obvious that I've got a 
love affair going with Orwell. Maybe it's 
that little touch of Brigadoon magie that 
makes her so appealing to me and keeps 
her the way she is. I wouldnY want to 
change her and maybe it's just as well 
that she's not on the map. She's a beauti- 
ful secret. c ^ =) 
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The Brubeck family played under 
sunny skies (above) but 
shortly after their set, the 
rains came to the festival. 


FIRST VERMONT FESTIVAL 

and all thatjazz 

By Jane Meiklejohn 

Photographs by Michael Baz and Jack Hurdman 






















I like my jazz however it comes, 
which in the case of the first Vermont 
Jazz Festival was fortunate, because "rain 
or shine" it did both, and the musie went 
on and on. 

To say that Glen Ellen's ski area forms 
a natural amphitheater for an outdoor 
concert would be stretching it a bit. But 
an upended ski slope, flanked by deep 
woods tumbling down a mountain on 
one side and a steep grassy meadow on 
the other, isn't a bad combination, 
acoustically. 

On the morning of last July 31st, the 
sky was cloudy with blue patches. 
Alisdair Monro, President of the Valley 
Area Association, stood in front of a 
crowd gradually building into thousands, 
and officially opened the Jazz Festival. 
Backstage, George Lair and Paul Dalton, 
the entrepreneurs responsible for the 
festival, paraded emotions like anxious 
circus cats pacing in their cages. Even in 
conversations their eyes scanned the back 
of the audience. Walkie talkies pulled in 
the perimeters of their well-patrolled 
kingdom. Ali was well. 

A musie critic I am not, though I will 
confess Tve had fantasies about the role. 
Having a mother who played piano at 
Carnegie Hall with the New York 
Philharmonic, a son who is starvingly try- 
ing to make the rock musie scene in Hol¬ 
lywood, and a son-in-law with several 
original jazz compositions copyrighted, I 
figurę I've acquired musie credentials by 
osmosis. But perhaps it's best to forget 
about credentials and move on to musie 
which, on that unpredictable day in July, 
spread over the mountainside like snów 
in January. 

Much has been written about outdoor 
sound, its amplification and question- 
able acoustical accuracy. The question 
most often asked seems to be: is the audi¬ 
ence getting a first or second hand listen- 
ing experience? Tossing my hat into 
the morę lenient, liberał ring, Td say 
firsthand. O fcourse, Ilike outdoor sound; 
I accept the discrepancies and wave 
them away in the overall pleasure of 
the less constructed, less artificial at- 
mosphere and setting. 

"Compared to playing in smoke-filled 
rooms at night — the daylight, the fresh 
air — it's great," John Payne said before 
his straight soprano sax sent a sound like 
seagulls across the pastorał scene. Unfor- 
tunately or otherwise, the sound proved 
to be prophetic, and later caused me to 
wonder about his power over things wet 
and watery. 

The weather still held, however, and 
Bill Evans' Trio brought the crowd of 
some 6,000 to their feet, a crowd still 


filing up the mountain slope with 
backpacks, furled umbrellas, ground 
sheets, thermos coolers, camera gear, 
wool sweaters, a mostly-prepared-for- 
anything crew, puffing and peeling off or 
putting on as the sun played games in 
and out of clouds. 

"Great set!" was repeated over and 
over as musicians finished their perform- 
ances and filed off stage. 

For a while the sun did its thing, racing 
in patches over an audience, many of 
whom were about to get their first taste of 
Vermont weather at its most familiar — 
changeable. Backstage, tarps were idle, 
folded on the floor. The seagreen canvas 
roof rode gently in the breeze; the ropes 
anchoring it squeeked softly, making the 
stage seem like nothing so much as the 
deck of some giant sailing ship. Again an 
omen or teasing — I wasn't surę which. 

Mud from an earlier day was drying, 
and hay spanned the really soggy con- 
nections where tramping had turned 
damp grass to unscenic and mud- 
spattering muck. The sun, framed by 
thickening clouds, threw a moving spot- 
light over the arrival on stage of the 
Brubeck family: Dave, an easy center of 
attention with his red silk shirt and white 
pants; Darius, at the opposite end of the 
Steinway from his father, on the 
keyboard; Daniel, who quietly settled 
himself behind the drums; and Chris, still 
somewhat breathless from his police es- 
corted trip from Burlington International 
Airport, on bass guitar or trombone. Iola, 
mother and foot-tapper extraordinaire, 
seemed comfortable with her position in 
the family circle, a backstage position, but 
a position of importance nonetheless. "I 
work with Dave on the text for his can- 
tatas and oratorios," she commented, 
never taking her eyes off husband and 
sons. 

I wandered away from the stage to lis- 
ten, heard a loud honky tonk piano 
change to soft pedaled sound embel- 
lished by DanieEs soft cymbals, a holding 
deep bass beat from Chris, and then 
sharp and clean, like the stream tumbling 
20 yards back of the stage, Darius pushed 
all mellow aside and asserted the 
keyboard. To my surprise, a non-Brubeck 
joined the elan, Madcat Ruth, a har- 
monica player whose wailing sound drew 
echoes of approval from the crowd. On 
the chair lift people tapped fingers on the 
safety bars. 

The stage then became a moving sea of 
T-shirts — mostly Buddy Rich's Killer 
Force, blue on blue, but also T-shirts 
commemorating or advertising the 
Philadelphia Eagles, Maynard Ferguson 
at the Montreal Olympics, The Rolling 


Stones, American Tour 1972, Melissa 
Manchester Touring 1975, the South 
Orange Police, Barw Fey Presents 
Crosby, Stills, Nash, & Young and so on. 
It was a musicologisTs dream, and maybe 
asociologisTsnightmare. Ofcourse, hold¬ 
ing their own were the Vermont Jazz 
Festival pale blue and green T-shirts 
worn by all official personnel. 

Out front 7,000 uptumed faces won- 
dered whether the Killer Force or rain 
would happen first. A few gate crashers, 
working their way down the slope from 
the Long Trail, could be seen emerging 
from under the clouds. Alisdair Monro 
benevolently commented: "Anyone who 
bothers to hike in that way, deserves to 
get in free." 

"DoesnT make any difference to me," 
said Buddy Rich. "Time of day, outdoors, 
indoors; you can be in a bright lit room 
and it's night outside; or in a dark box, 
and it could be day. I don't set much storę 
by the things that surround musie — it's 
the musie that counts, whenever, wher- 
ever." And riding the crest of his upbeat 
words, he moved front and center, to 
much applause. 


Gary Burton and his Quarteł 
won crowd approoal during their 
second-day appearance. 
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The Killer Force sound was big, 17 men 
strong, and it beat the rain, though not by 
much. 

At four in the afternoon it came, while 
the musie went on, and the crowd 
moved, looking like a Martha Graham 
dance concert: tubes of arms stretching 
into primary colored slickers, people 
combining by threes and fours under 
ground sheets and plastic, a moving 
mass, a ballet choreographed by need 
and formulated by patterns that worked 
to keep out the wet. 

The sound tower, some 25 yards from 
the stage, sported what looked like a 
huge elear plastic sandwich wrap, and 
the violet T-shirted men inside looked 
like sonnets attempting the free form of 
blank verse, one hand for the sagging 
plastic, one hand for the Controls. Yet the 
sound stayed smooth despite the rain 
which came down in torrents, straight 
down and uncompromising. Saddest but 
most conducive to my own feeling of 
being elite and privileged, as I sought 
shelter backstage, were the chairlift spec- 
tators, caught on the way down and morę 
drowned than I would ever have thought 
beings who were airborne could be. 
Caught was what they were, and wetter 
they could not have been. 

The mellow scene of smali group jazz 
and intent listeners suddenly changed. 
Inundated by big band sound and a satu- 
rated atmosphere, the sodden mass for- 


merly designated by the name of audi- 
ence took to its feet. Dancing in the mud 
became the late afternoon norm, the im- 
promptu philosophy being that sińce dry 
was impossible, why not enjoy the wet! 

Maynard Ferguson's musicians were 
trumped by an extra bass linę — thunder 
— but neither the players nor the listen¬ 
ers reacted with alarm and the dancing 
went on. On stage, rain that had accumu- 
lated on top of the giant canvas roof ran 
gushing into an open faced waterfall. The 
smell was of wet cotton and sliding earth. 
The visual scene close-up was one of 
dripping hair and towels (which magi- 
cally appeared from I couldn't figurę out 
where). The concert had in fact, become 
amphibious. Yet frisbees kept sailing 
from anonymous to anonymous across 
the crowd, and Maynard Ferguson 
played Elton John's "Please Don't Let 
The Sun Go Down On Me." 

The second day of the two-day festival 
started out feeling like an aftermath: the 
clouds and crowd were still there, but 
both lacked zest. The clouds just 
wouldn't leave, hanging around, gusting 
spray and spitting windblown damp in a 
way that was morę difficult for the stage 
crews to cope with than the torrents of 
the day before. The crowd, in turn, could 
see the problem. But three hours into 
concert time found it restless and bored 
with the quiet. 









Jokes from the day before, such as "no 
wonder it's green in Vermont!" and "Did 
y'll hear the news? The stage is sinking!" 
had lost their punch. Sunday's scheduled 
groups were impressed that the crowd 
was even out there, but they couldn't 
show it, couldn't get the musie moving 
until the clouds cleared or the wind 
stopped. The crowd was prepared for 
better or worse: the better — musie — 
which didn't seem to be happening, and 
the worse — weather. Tarps and tents, 
rainboots and hats were everywhere. The 
impression was that of a siege, the whole 
hillside a weatherwise vessel battened 
down for whatever dared come its way. 

Fortunately musie was what eventually 
came its way, and soon after the musie, 
sun and euphoria. Where Saturday, be¬ 
fore the rain, had been mellow, Sunday 
was an explosion of emotions let loose. 
At the first show of sun, the crowd 
applauded wildly, and what followed 
was some good musie, some great musie, 
and much merriment. The crowd pattern 
— and that of musicians, stage hands, 
and press, too — was rather like that of 
children who've been let out of school 
early. The word "festival," after all, im- 
plies celebration, and celebration it was. 
The sun was out. The show could go on. 
Stagehands, looking morę like deck- 
hands, were exuberantly swinging in 
rigging as they loosened lines and uncov- 
ered speakers, pulled canvas off am- 
plifiers, and removed plastic sheeting 
from microphones, piano, and the stage 
floor itself. Someone mid-crowd hoisted 
a brilliant purple scarf on a tali pole. 

All the musicians on Sunday, Chuck 
Mangione's Quartet, Esther Satterfield, 
Jack DeJohnette's Directions, Gary Bur- 
ton's Quartet, and George Benson, threw 
long shadows in the western sun and 
were hard acts to follow. 

There was a seamless feeling about that 
day, as the sun set and the concert con- 
tinued. It was a feeling that came, I sup- 
posed, from having been through it all 
together, the good, the bad, and the 
beautiful. Butterflies and bubbles, sent 
aloft by some crowd pleaser, reminded 
me that the mood was transient, though 
the memory, I was certain, would last. 

As George Benson put the finishing 
touches on Vermont's first Jazz Festival, a 
cool blanket of air seeped down the 
mountainside. Again the crowd adjusted, 
put on sweaters, wrapped themselves in 
blankets. I left, hitching a ride home in 
the back of my next door neighbor's 
truck. All seats were occupied, so I sat on 
the floor and looked out the back win- 
dow. There wasn't a cloud in the slowly 
darkening Summer sky. 
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WHITES ON SUNDAY 

By Gretchen Haller Pearson 
Illustrated by Jane Clark Brown 


T he house was still alive. Despite 
the dry brown waves that lapped at 
the green porch floor and Grecian col- 
umns, the house rested comfortably on 
its thick granite foundation, flanked by 
birch and pine woods, and gazed down- 
hill toward the lakę through eyes that 
surveyed three direętions, as it had for 
100 years, serene and undefeated. 

Those eyes had seen the virgin timbers 
cut, fields cleared and plowed, endless 
huge Stones rolled into squared borders, 
and the expanse of topaz lakę, golden 
elear into its depths; then the slow, 
incessant regrowth of scrub, wild flow- 
ers, ferns and maturing white pines. 

The view of the lakę was eelipsed now, 
only a distant memory to natives or 
long-time Summer visitors to this eastern 
Vermont region and the woods were clos- 
ing in, impatient to recover their ancient 
dignity. 

In the midst of the cleared land, on a 
slight rise above the sandy road that cut 
through its middle, still reclined the for- 
mal white farm house, trailing its Iow 
barn-connector. But there was no barn on 
the end of this one, and hadn't been for at 
least 30 years. During that time the seg¬ 
ment had served as a dining hall and 
raindy day activity center for the hun- 
dreds of camp children who spent glori- 
ous Summers there learning about 
people, self-sufficiency and themselves. 

Surrounding its heart, the vast kitchen 
with its cavernous black cast iron stove, 
the house had served as battlement and 
strategy planning center, nurse's station 
and off-limits retreat for the older chil¬ 
dren whose responsibilities were the 
younger ones supporting the place. 

It also housed the camp director. 
Brookie breathed her spirit into every 
inch of the hundred acres and into the 
unconscious of every soul who inhaled 
the balsam air, all the way down to his or 
her toenails. 

The house shared itself with her. 
Brookie ruled the place like a martinet 
during her years of tenure, growing 
morę dogmatic each year as either the 
weather happened to affect her arthritis 
or the economy cut into her budget. 


Brookie's "buli horn" was heard at the 
riding ring when she would kibitz from 
her room if Jean's toes turned out or if 
Mikę used too much curb rein on Tippy, 
one of the horses she brought with her 
from the days when she trained Olympic 
riders. Woe betide any adolescent girls 
who "didn't feel like" playing badminton 
on the limestriped lawn between the 
house and barn or any imprudent camp- 
ers caught fighting the hay loft. The horn 
could even carry Brookie's bark elear 
down to the lakę, ("There's no escape!" 
harried counselors would mourn) and re- 
turning echoes told her if everyone had 
safely left the waterfront in time for 
dinner. In later years a primitive phone 
linę, rather resembling two tin cans and a 
string, linked up the house and the dock, 
and her less mobile control was complete. 

Camp Milbrook, named for her, was 
Brookie's home. It was her castle. It was 
home for a lot of young people, too. 
While she ran it, the place was neat 
("There are parents coming today"), 
proud ("Wear blues and whites for 
Saturday's baked beans and brown 
bread, and whites for Sunday dinner"), 
and disciplined ("Storę will be open for 
one half hour after dinner. Lowers may 
buy three cents worth of candy; uppers, 
five cents; seniors, ten cents. Lowers to 
bed at eight; uppers at eight-thirty; and 
seniors at nine. Anyone who throws pa- 
pers around forfeits storę tomorrow.") 

That was then, the home you can't re¬ 
turn to. 

Camp Milbrook is our name , you're wel- 
come here forever . . . 

Brookie built it with a few close friends 
and students, by hand, gut and intuition. 

We're very glad you came. Don't słay 
away, oh never . . . 

They built the barn, cleared the ring, 
hayed the fields to fili the barn, milked 
the cow and drank it fresh, put up six 
strong cabins with indoor plumbing, 
quonsets and tent platforms, ran a 
pipeline to the lakę pumphouse, (ah, the 
infamous pipeline, on the wrong side of 
which a girl or boy dare not tread, scene 
of a now-ended succession of post-Taps 
trysts), planted a Summer's worth of 


snap beans and dug out a sand tennis 
court. 

For you may watch us work and play, from 
early daum throughout the day , 

You'll like the way we live here , you'11 
really want to stay . . . 

After those exuberant beginnings fol- 
lowed exuberant Summers. Strings of 
blue and white outfitted campers 
traversed mountains, rivers and high- 
ways. Each week a rattletrap hay truck 
could be seen crammed with canoes, 
backpacks and people of all sizes in blue 
caps as it careened around corners and 
was goaded up hills. 

Traditions began after the first year as 
those lucky enough to return compared 
the merits of the present Summer with 
those of the past. Mantels filled with 
huge everlasting fungi, souvenirs of 
forays into the Green Mountains, and 
dutifully inscribed with the statistics of 
hikers who had undertaken the chal¬ 
lenge, succeeded or failed, heroed or 
"pooped out." 

So welcome to our camp. It's Milbrook! Hip 
Hooray! 

That was then. 

Now was the quiet, the unshuttered 
Windows that looked both ways, toward 
the East and back into the last genera- 
tion's trappings. 

The elms were gone. In place of their 
towering regal grace, which had lent an 
almost military formality to the place, flag 
flying beside umbrella boughs, stood 
eight huge, stricken sticks, slowly 
drained of their juices, year by year, inch 
by inch, withered branch by shucked 
stem, now dry as bones and blasted by 
lightning. 

They maintained a vigil, but with their 
sheltering lives gone, a new life emerged 
from the house. It was taking on new im- 
portance in the light as another chapter of 
its life irretrievably passed. It simply 
waited for whatever was written on the 
next page. Noblesse oblige. 

A yellow car rolled up the road raising 
dust the inhabitants wished it hadn't. It 
slowed, looking for a turnaround. In the 
overgrowth the old parking area no 
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longer existed and neither did the 
painstakingly-rolled sand tennis court 
behind where the parking area should 
have been. A few fallen sticks, some 
rusted wire, and instead of the continu- 
ous sea of grass that stretched across an 
entire field to a rock wali and morę pines, 
some deep diving weeds of varying 
heights shot their roots as far down as the 
stalks reached up. 

"My God." 

Karin had known it would be bad, but 
she hadn't prepared herself for the tennis 
court. Brookie was gone, but the tennis 
court had been her husband Jack's cursed 
and beloved task, and he must never see 
this. Countless hours he had rolled, 
scraped, weeded, measured and rolled 
some morę. It was doubtful he would see 
it, though, sińce he lived farther south 
and had shown no urge to review the 
past. Wisely. 

The car was parked carefully on the 
high side of the road where Karin re- 
membered there was a dip and some 
large granite blocks that had a tendency 
to scrape bumpers. Both were now quite 
hidden in the grass. 

With her stornach as firmly in control 
as possible, given the unexpected jolt of 
the derelict tennis court, she was sum- 
moned from the car by some force that 


pulled her a bit too fast, stumbling to find 
an access route to the house, unsure 
whether to keep her eyes up or down. 

Surely there must be a path, there had 
always been paths somewhere, although 
here the grass had always been trimmed 
short. 

No path. The 20 feet from road to 
house looked like an impassable ocean, 
broached only in places by the huge bro- 
ken limbs. 

The others climbed out. 

"What is this, Mommy? Can we go 
in?" smali voices asked in amazement. 

"No, we can't go in, it's locked," she 
answered partially, trying to adjust to the 
strange brightness all around. 

Morę questions as she forged a path 
through the bottomless grass, across the 
limbs, leery of whatever other unknowns 
might lie beneath this estranged ground 
she had once known so well. Every dip, 
rise, rock or root, it was all there hidden 
somewhere, indelible in her memory. 
Her husband flanked the little contin- 
gent. 

"This is the camp I used to go to when I 
was a little girl and while I was growing 
up. We passed the baseball and basket¬ 
ball fields back there," she pointed down 
the road they had come. 

Karin reached the porch and jumped 


the high step up, higher than she re- 
membered, but the chipped green floor 
boards were the same. She moved 
straight to a window as her husband 
helped the little girls. 

Disquietingly comforting. She didn't 
want to be comforted. She didn't want 
anything to be the same. "This is a piece 
of real estate," she reminded herself, try¬ 
ing to retain her objectivity. Nonę of the 
old ache anymore. No morę tears for 
Camp Milbrook. See, even the drinking 
fountain from the well by the front door 
was disconnected. Not even a drop of 
water for a thirsty traveler. The house 
wasn't trying to recapture anyone. It just 
waited. 

She peered through duli glass. They all 
did, only the things Karin saw were dif- 
ferent from what the others saw, for it 
was all the same inside. Bookshelves 
peopled with the same mysteries she had 
read idle evenings almost 20 years ago: 
Three by Tey, some Black Stallion issues 
and various obscure histories and novels, 
forever too dusty to excite her interest 
much. Scattered bric-a-brac and forgot- 
ten momentos cluttered the tops of the 
bookcases that rimmed the counselors' 
room. The thin oriental carpet stretched 
over bare boards, a bit duller and dirtier 
than before. 







Karin recalled private housekeeping 
lessons from Brookie on how to sweep 
rugs with a broom without whisking the 
dust throughout the house. It was years 
before she got the hang of it. She never 
did have much of a knack for the house- 
hold chores. Even brushing the Kerry 
Blue Terriers or inspecting cabins had 
been duli compared to grooming the 
horses and cleaning the barn, a chore 
Brookie had choicely conferred on her for 
three whole precious weeks that first 
Summer. 

Not only had Brookie encouraged Ka¬ 
rin^ love of horses, inspired her love of 
lakes, mountains, and respect forblisters, 
she had also allowed her to use an en- 
tirely different nickname, "Peggy," be- 
cause she didn't like her own, and had 
firmly demonstrated to "Peggy" that she 
would not become sick by eating egg 
salad sandwiches, as "Peggy" insisted 
she would. Brookie sat with her and all 
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the other children at dinner until "Peg- 
gy's" sandwich and temper were down. 

When she went home at the end of that 
Summer wearing a navy blue dotted 
swiss dress (nobody ever wore a dress in 
camp), Brookie kissed her, a display of af- 
fection never seen before or during the 15 
years before her death. 

There was Brookie's deep brown 
armchair in its traditional place with the 
faded lamp behind the right shoulder. No 
matter that sińce Brookie's last summer 
there the chair had passed to the young 
teacher who now owned the property. It 
was Brookie's chair. 

Books lay on their open faces beside 
scraps of paper with something written 
upside down. The telephone sat on the 
same table near the window as if expect- 
ing a cali. 

The next room was jammed with file 
cabinets and arrows sheathed in 
cardboard boxes standing next to nets. 


badminton rackets and shuttlecocks. 

A bulletin board hung on the door. 

The fading cork was crammed with 
happy school faces and curling familial 
snapshots which displayed tiny, tousled 
blond and dark heads, recent confirma- 
tions of Milbrook's magie meld. A linę of 
pledged love was scrawled across each. 
Some were not pictures, just notes, 
graduations, wedding invitations, tri- 
umphs, thanks — open declarations all. 

Karin had sent Brookie a wedding an- 
nouncement. She was first on the list. It 
was delayed later than the proper two 
weeks because her husband had printed 
them all by hand. After a curious length 
of time a letter came to her island ad- 
dress, half a world away. 

"A link!" she thought happily to her- 
self and opened the letter expecting some 
formal words of congratulations. But the 
words were written by an unfamiliar 
hand and nothing in its contents pene- 






trated her consciousness. 

"I am surę that Brookie would have 
been very pleased to have shared in your 
happiness, and I wish you and your hus- 
band the very best. 

"Brookie was killed in an automobile 
crash coming home the day she sold the 
camp. The car hit an abutment and she 
was killed instantly, the police said. 

"She sold camp to a young man Tm 
surę you would like, and he will continue 
to operate it very much as she wished. 
Sincerely, Jack." 

That was one announcement that 
never madę the bulletin board and Karin 
was actually relieved. 

Did those faces have to go on smiling? 
Did they still see such bright futures? An 
unexpected ragę kindled inside her and 
she could no longer look at them. 

Once Karin had dug into all her old 
files and sent over two hundred query 
letters to former campers, hoping to un- 
earth enough interest to establish a cor- 
porate Summer retreat at Milbrook. The 
idea of row housing through all those 
fields was nauseating. 

Envelopes bounced back with amazing 
speed, some marked "No forwarding ad- 
dress," "Deceased," and even "Moved 
20 years ago." Still others found their 
targets, through unknown detours, and 
from them came back testaments to the 
magnetism of time, place and personal- 
ity, even if no money. That ended that 
idea. 

Where would such love go now? De- 
prived of the focus for all that energy 
would it dissipate into hatred, the kind 
seen among loving families at the reading 
of a will? 

Would others return as so many had 
done already, and look through the win- 
dow at all those useless faces with con- 
tempt? Or would the mere fact that 
people returned and looked at all give the 
old pledged love back its meaning? 

Karin walked mechanically to the last 
window and glanced at Brookie's bed, 
neatly tucked with an old navy CM blan- 
ket, a treasured bonus to anyone who at- 
tended for six Summers. No spread. A 
dresser. A spartan room, remembered as 
the inner sanctum of authority, un- 
changed after the shift in command. 

For three years after Brookie died, 
Aunt Mid, the cheerfully sturdy New 
England lady who cooked during all 
those years, whose heart, energy and 
temper matched Brookie's (as times grew 
leaner, Aunt Mid courageously defended 
the food budget; it must have been her 
day off once when starving campers re¬ 
turned from overnight hikes to a never- 
to-be-forgotten supper of fruit salad and 


marshmallows), held the place together. 
Then, when Aunt Mid was in her seven- 
ties, after many Septembers of saying, 
"Not again next year," her retirement 
and the camp's demise coincided. 

Karin surveyed the barn and what was 
the riding ring, now a smali, inconse- 
quential clearing. It appeared that at 
some time during the Summer, a car had 
driven through the former badminton 
court to this side of the porch and then 
perhaps behind the kitchen. The hay 
grass was knocked down in two parallel 
rows, but it didn't appear to be a recent 
visit. Maybe the teacher who owned the 
property did spend some of his Summers 
here, but a trip to the back porch madę 
that possibility seem unlikely. 

The inside door to the kitchen was 
locked and a pile of dirt could be seen 
propped up by a broom leaning on the 
counter. The expanse of black burners 
was vacant. It looked like anything but a 
kitchen where Aunt Mid would like to 
make her Sunday rolls. 

The porch seemed odd. As they all 
looked around Karin noticed a half- 
empty uncapped Vodka bottle, some 
opened tin cans and a bag of charcoal. 
Her husband said, "Someone's been 
staying here." The electricity was off, but 
rather purposely Karin neglected to try 
the faucet. 

They climbed down the tali granite step 
and looked curiously at a very ram- 
shackle cottage between the house and 
barn. Most uninviting. Married coun- 
selors had lived there, remedial lessons 
had been taught there, and the smali 
painted "Arts and Crafts" sign on the lin- 
tel identified the cottage's latest use. 

Tentative about the rotting steps, Karin 
said, "Keep them here," and opened the 
screen. She picked her way across the 
porch and entered the dank interior 
gloom. 

Indian-type artifacts and drawings 
cluttered the table and musty heap that 
could have been either a bed or sofa at 
one time. In this room Karin had baby-sat 
the youngest campers during hot, rest- 
less rest hours and learned one trick that 
seemed to soothe them. A wet paper 
towel applied to their foreheads had 
worked wonders and some had actually 
napped, divided between the front and 
back porches to prevent collusion. The 
sink was in the room to the right, and as 
she turned to look in Karin nearly tripped 
over a long, wooden box lying inside the 
doorway. 

When she opened her mouth a surpris- 
ingly calm sound came out and said, 
"Bob, come here, please, but tell the girls 
not to come in." 


He entered, looked at the box with the 
same calm and said, "I want to open it." 

"Oh, no you don't," fear found its 
voice. "If someone has planted that here 
to keep people away, he's very suc- 
cessful. We're leaving." 

His voice quaking slightly. Bob pro- 
tested, but followed Karin outside. With- 
out even going to see the barn, they 
waded through grass as swiftly as possi- 
ble and stopped on the road beside a 
dead elm. 

"I don't like this, Mommy." 

"Let's go," smali voices began to chant, 
but Mommy wanted to swallow her 
alarm and counteract disbelief at what 
she thought she had just seen with some 
reality. 

"Let's walk down to the cabins," she 
encouraged a bit too brightly and forged 
into the hay where the once-indelible 
pipeline path had been. 

Childish laments about the bumpy ter- 
rain and sword-like grass cutting their 
bare legs only hastened Karin's steps as 
she strained to imprint her memories 
atop Nature's exaggerations. 

At the bottom of the field, they crossed 
the pipeline, flaunting the old taboo, and 
— leaving the girls behind — entered a 
shuttered cabin in the tali pines. 

A brief inspection in the dark told her 
everything was in pretty good shape 
there, from a real estate point of view. 
She checked piles of mattresses and an- 
cient wali inscriptions ("Stevie B. is a 
fink, 1956") in the quonset. 

The path to the lakę was not to be 
found casually, and so, urged on both by 
their children and their own feelings of 
edginess, Karin and Bob returned to the 
yellow car parked near the serene white 
house. 

In a show of bravado, they slowed 
down their departure and changed to 
lighter clothes for driving. 

A muffled, insistent noise caused Karin 
and Bob to raise their heads and look at 
each other across the car roof. 

"Is that a phone ringing?" she asked. 

"Yes, it is." 

"Why would that phone be ringing? 
Wouldn't he have shut it off?" Karin was 
having a hard time believing. 

"Maybe it's a party linę." 

"It didn't used to be," she tried again, 
and looked at the window where the 
sound originated. 

They stood there for what seemed a 
long time before the ringing stopped, and 
then got back into the car and quietly, re- 
verently, drove back into town. "It was 
probably a wrong number," Karin 
thought. And she was almost able to be- 
lieve herself. c ^ ) 
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For the von Trapp Family, 

The Hills Are Alive in Vermont 

Written and photographed by Janet Hayward Mullins 


O n a hilltop in Stowe, standing with 
an air of old-world elegance and 
surveying the Tyrolian-like valley below 
is the Trapp Family Lodge, set on the 
pinnacle of Luce Hill Road and looking 
for all the world like an Austrian chalet. 
Its three stories are skirted by a generous 
porch and surrounded by cascading 
flower boxes, spilling their fragrant con- 
tents down handsomely weathered 
walls. 

It is, of course, no accident that this 
thoroughly European Lodge should 
command such presence in one of Ver- 
mont's most prestigious and inspiring lo- 
cations. It is the home of one of the 
world's most renowned women, the 
heroine of one of the world's most be- 
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loved films and the mother of one of the 
world's most traveled and appreciated 
families. 

The Trapp Family Lodge is the home of 
Maria who, with her husband and nine 
children, left their Austrian estate and 
many friends in the late 1930s with 
almost no money and with only the pos- 
sessions they could carry in their 
backpacks — that, and their faith, their 
courage and voices which would spread 
musie all over the earth. 

Along with a great percentage of the 
population of our country I had been 
thoroughly charmed by the movie about 
the Trapp family called "The Sound of 
Musie." And when 1 came across a rela- 
tively recent book by Mrs. von Trapp 


called Maria, it was with great interest I 
read in her own words, and in greater 
detail and accuracy than the movie 
presented, about her early life and that of 
her family. It was at that point that I de- 
cided I would very much like to do an 
article on Maria von Trapp. I wrote her a 
letter, and the ink was no morę than dry 
when I got a phone cali from Mrs. von 
Trapp to say she'd be delighted, and that 
we should meet as soon as possible. 

Where "The Sound of Musie" finishes 
its narrative, the story of the Trapp family 
only begins. Their international renown 
intensified when they moved to America. 
But when they first visited Vermont, the 
family was playing a very different role. 

"We came to Yermont to be tourists for 












the first time in our lives," says Mrs. von 
Trapp. A large woman with pure white 
hair, it takes only moments to make the 
connection between her and the high- 
spirited girl who drove Nonnberg Abbey 
to distraction with her antics. Yes, this 
vibrant woman is very much Maria. It's in 
her eyes and her voice and her delight- 
fully extravagant manner. 

"Although we had been many places, 
this was the first time we had visited a 
place to sight-see and not to sing," she 
told me. "When we toured, our bus 
driver would always stop at State lines 
and toot the horn three times and an- 
nounce: We are now entering such and 
such a State, and it is known for this and 
that. 

"When we came to Vermont for the 
first time he didn't even stop or toot, but 
just said: 'No need to look out the Win¬ 
dows. This is Vermont. It is not very 
progressive. The only thing they raise is 
tombstones.' 

"Needless to say, regardless of what 
our bus driver thought, we loved our va- 
cation in Vermont. It reminded us of our 
native Austria. We hiked everywhere. 
There were no hiking trails in those days, 
so we just pushed through all the under- 
bush and got scratched all over and en- 
joyed it immensely. 

"We climbed Round Top mountain and 
one of the boys scaled a tree to say, 'the 
view is gorgeous.' 

"As the summer wore on it became 
morę difficult to think about going back 
to city life. 

"One of our refugee friends, who had 
been here longer than we had and knew 
much morę about American ways, told us 
that we could buy a place by making a 
down payment. 

"We had begun talking only among 
ourselves that maybe we should buy a 
home in Vermont, when a very strange 
thing happened. 

"To this day we don't know how they 
knew, but real estate people started 
knoć king on our door: 'We hear you're 
interested in buying a place in Vermont.' 

"We looked and looked and even put 
money down on a place near Brattleboro. 
It was a large tract of land and was in a 
deep gorge-like valley where the sun 
came late and left early. After we had put 
the money down my husband kept shak- 
ing his head and saying, 'I want to live 
up, I want sunshine and plenty of it.' So 
we let the down payment go. 



"By this time we had had enough of 
looking at what we could afford which 
was all crooked barns, broken down 
fences and stubby pastures. We gave up. 

"One day in August a car stopped at 
our place and a very quiet gentleman got 
out. He introduced himself as Mister 
Craig Burt of Stowe. And he didn't have 
too much else to say. But I could see he 
wanted to ask me something. So finally I 
said, 'where do you want us to sing Mr. 
Burt?' 

"He was relieved, for that of course 
was what he wanted. 

" 'The army has taken over the CCC 
camp outside of Stowe,' he said, 'and 
they asked me to find entertainment for 
the boys, and so I thought of you people.' 

"The next Saturday we were picked up 
in Army jeeps and taken to the CCC 
camp. This was during World War II and 
we were excited about riding in the Ar- 
my's brand new jeeps that could do all 
sorts of tricks. 

"We had agreed to sing a Mass for the 
soldiers the following Sunday, which 
was the last Sunday of our vacation in 
Vermont. On the way back from Mass my 
husband Georg asked the driver to stop 
and he pointed up to the last sunny slope 


Maria von Trapp today reigns over a Lodge and gift shop which 
attract thousands annually to the Stowe area. Below, Kristen Mullins (daughter 
of the author) inspects the profusion of Summer flowers. 
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on top of Luce Hill. 'A place like that, 
that's where I'd be happy/ he said. 

"The very next morning a man 
knocked at our door. 'I hear you're in- 
terested in buying my farm/ he said. 

"We explained to him that we didn't 
have much money to spend. 

"Suits me right/ he said. 'Why don't 
you come up and have a look?' 

"It was the beginning of September 
and the trees were just starting to turn, 
the sky was like blue silk. Up Luce Hill 
we went and the view got better and bet- 
ter. When we got to the top we got out of 
the cars and just stood admiring the 
glorious view. 

"My husband whispered in my ear, 
'But look at the house, it's so crooked — it 
doesn't even know which side to fali on.' 

"I just said, 'Georg, we can always 
build a house, but we can't build a view.' 

"And so we bought a view." 

Thirty-five years ago, the von Trapp 
family became official — though at first, 
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occasional — residents of Vermont. 

"We had to leave then to go on tour, 
and we didn't get back to Vermont until 
late March," Mrs. von Trapp continued. 
"The snów was still on the ground. The 
house was so smali that we wanted to 
begin at once to enlarge it. So we en- 
gaged a carpenter and we worked 
alongside him to tear off the roof of the 
main part of the house. We had the 
framework up for the new roof when a 
blizzard struck. 

"We were eating lunch in the old 
kitchen, which was in the ell of the 
house, when we heard a terrific crash. 
'Oh they're dynamiting again down in 
the valley/ someone said. After lunch 
when I opened the door into the living 
room I looked right into Vermont. The 
house was gone! It had fallen right down 
into the cellar. 

"I avoided my husband's eye. I knew 
what he was thinking. 

"As it turned out, it was a good thing, 


because now we could build what we 
wanted. 

"We started from scratch using pick 
axes to dig out a cellar. The first cement 
we poured fell down because we didn't 
let it get dry enough before we took the 
forms away. In the meantime we lived in 
what remained of the ell: a kitchen, 
woodshed and two smali bedrooms. The 
girls slept in the hayloft over the horse 
barn. And our bathroom, such as it was, 
was under the horse barn. 

"By the end of the Summer when we 
had to leave on tour again, our roof was 
shingled, the Windows were in and the 
outside was covered with tarpaper. 

"Years later somebody asked me when 
we began to take guests. I couldn't re- 
member. We hadn't built a lodge you see, 
but a home. But this is the way it really 
came about: Soon after the house was 
finished, the CCC camp that was instru- 
mental in starting all of this, comes back 
into the story. The army had abandoned 













the camp because it was almost impossi- 
ble to heat, and it was going to be tom 
down. We thought that was an awful 
waste, and so we applied to the State of 
Vermont and got the camp. After we got 
it, though, we didn't know what to do 
with it. 

"In Austria when I was a child, no one 
went to camp. There weren't such things 
as Summer camps. But there were 'Sing 
Weeks' where big groups of young 
people got together in the Summer to 
sing. 

"We remembered that one of the 
questions most frequently asked when 
we were on tour was: 'How can my fam- 
ily sing together like your family does?' 

"So here was the answer. We would 
have a camp to teach families to sing to¬ 
gether — The Trapp Family Musie Camp. 

"We had one hard and fast rule. No- 
body could stay at the camp who wasn't 
actively singing — no onlookers. In those 
days Stowe was only a Winter resort 


town; nothing was open in the Summer. 
Since our house was empty because we 
were all at the camp, we put up the non- 
singing wives and husbands and grand- 
mothers in our house. Many people liked 
it so much that they wanted to come 
back. And that was how we got into the 
lodge business. 

"We've expanded the house with two 
wings, and now we're open all year 
around. And then there's the gift shop 
that was my idea. When I first thought of 
it, the family gave me the cold eye. I don't 
have a head for business, and they were 
surę it wouldn't work. But I still thought 
that if you buy a posteard for two cents 
and sell it for five cents, you've got to 
make a profit. I do the buying for the gift 
shop and happily, it is successful. 

"My youngest son Johannes graduated 
from the Yale school of forestry, and with 
his trained eye he has cut approximately 
60 miles of cross country ski trails 
through our woods and meadows. We 
have beginner, intermediate and what we 
cali 'high-brow' trails. 

"In the Summer we have swimming 
and hiking and just a lot of good spots to 
sit and rest and look at the beautiful Ver- 
mont countryside." 

Johannes, the youngest of the Trapp 
children, manages the Lodge and its re- 
lated businesses. He's a tali, attractive 
man with the von Trapp charm and the 
cluttered desk of a young businessman 
with a great many irons in the fire. 

"The Lodge has a different flavor from 
Summer to Winter," he says. "If you 
walk through the dining room in the 
Summer, the average age of the guests is 
somewhere around 50. The foliage sea- 
son will find the average age advancing 
to the 60s. And in the Winter the average 
drops to the late 20s. We get a lot of 
young people in the snów months who 
are interested in skiing — mainly cross 
country skiing. 

"True to our Vermont country heri- 
tage," Johannes continues, "we have 
three teams of horses for old fashioned 
sleigh rides. One of the teams is a pair of 
Vermont-bred Morgan mares. 

"On a good Winter's day we will have 
as many as 1,000 people on our trails and 
byways. 

"Until the early 1960s the Lodge of- 
fered only family-style meals which 
meant that there was only one main 
course and your bill was probably figured 
on the back of an envelope. Today we 


offer a varied dinner menu at the Lodge, 
and employ a full-time chef and pastry 
chef." 

Johannes is also excited about a new 
venture — bottled spring water from an 
especially bountiful and sweet flowing 
spring on the Trapp family property. It's 
being bottled under the name of the 
Trapp Family Spring Water and plans are 
underway for its distribution. 

The Stowe post office receives enough 
mail for the Trapps each day to fili a large 
mail bag. The letters come addressed to 
"Baroness," "Maria," "Mrs. von Trapp," 
"Trapp Family Singers," and "The 
Sound of Musie." 

These days the other von Trapp chil¬ 
dren are all involved with families of their 
own. "Which is as it should be," says 
their mother. Other than Johannes, only 
two live within 40 minutes of Stowe. 

The last week in June is designated as 
family week and all who can make it re¬ 
turn to Stowe for a family reunion. There 
were 27 grandchildren at last count. 

All of which reminds me that when the 
lodge (home) was finished the family 
named it Cor Unum — meaning "they 
were of one heart." They still are. 


The view from the Trapp Family gift shop, at 
left, could be a scene from their native Austria. 
Inside, the ambiance is definitely European. 
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The Old Swimming Hole 

By Donna Fitch 
Photographs by Peter Miller 


P ine trees edge the cliff and balance 
as precariously as the divers perching 
on bended knees, resting, or standing 
erect ready to plunge. Brightly colored 
swim suits, reds and yellows, contrast 
against the dark cliffs and indigo waters. 

No amount of Summer sunlight shim- 
mering off the water can penetrate the 
abysmal depths below. On a jutting piece 
of rock, a diver stands, toes only inches 
from the edge. Feet together she stands 
motionless, staring below; the height of 
her body only a fraction of the 20-foot 
drop. Others encourage her to hurry, 
anxious for their turn. She ignores them, 
waiting until she is absolutely ready to 
step forward, curl her toes around the 
rock edge and push off. Head bent be- 
tween outstretched arms, body perfectly 
straight, she slides through the air and 
delicately pierces the water. 

Seconds pass. Ali eyes above search 
the water's surface. A head finally 


emerges, the diver flicks hair back from 
her face and the onlookers cheer. 

One man walks directly to the craggy 
edge and unflinchingly jumps. Another 
less experienced cliff-diver edges closer 
to the rim, occasionally glancing down, 
taking deep breaths and closing his eyes 
hoping to muster courage. 

But most of us stand at the precipice 
looking morę confident than we feel. One 
glance down tells us to tum around. One 
glance backward at a dozen pair of eyes 
tells us we couldn't possibly. So we take a 
deep breath, count to three and dive. The 
seconds in the air seem like an eternity. 
On hitting the water we know it's only 
half over. Down, down then quickly we 
swim to the surface. Looking up we de- 
cide it wasn't that bad after all and maybe 
we could even attempt it again. Back on 
top and ready to dive, we wonder what 
happened to the confidence that came so 
easily down in the water. 


























The tranquility and peacefulness of 
swimming holes, brooks and quarries re- 
place the tension and excitement of high 
dives off rocky ledges. A brook rushes, 
slides and gurgles over rock, carving out 
smooth forms and sharp crevices, 
sculptured by the water and ice of a 
thousand summers and winters. Cutting 
through the woods, surrounded by over- 
hanging trees, a brook secludes and mes- 
merizes. No need for words as friends sit 
on rock seats, feet immersed, watching 
the endless procession of water. 

Farther down, the stream spills into a 
huge rock hole. Like a knot in a tree the 
pool causes a bulge in the curving linę of 
the brook's direction. The water is still 
here, and elear. Sparkling rocks and dead 
Autumn leaves, seemingly shellacked, 
decorate the bottom. The rocks are like 
siiver Christmas glitter but, dry, they 
turn duli gray. 

Camouflaged deep in the woods, old 
quarries have their own aura. The road 
in, once wide and wom, is now tree-lined 
and grassy, accessible only by foot. 
Towels slung over our shoulders, we 
walk the tracks of long-gone vehicles 
which once carried mammoth blocks of 
stone. The plush green of the trees and 
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undergrowth suddenly ends, bordering 
the gray hardness of rock lining the un- 
disturbed water. 

Angled granite provides shelves for 
diving or sunbathing, no cluster of trees 
to błock the sun's rays. Defying the un- 
yielding stone, a lone tree grows out from 
a crevice in the rock wali, supporting 
swinging bodies and the competition of 
who can land the farthest out and with 
the biggest splash. 

Night swimming has its own sensa- 
tion. The air is cool but the water is 
bathtub-warm. In a cloudless sky, the 
moon's illumination intensifies the soli- 
tary feelings of nighttime while at the 
same time hills, fields, trees and roads 
become integrated; their shadows flow- 
ing into one another. A man madę pond 
lies isolated in a field, its surface shim- 
mering with the night's moon and the 
day's heat. We feel a part of this as we 
walk the pond's edge and slip chilled 
bodies into tepid water. 

Keeping carefully submerged from the 
neck down, we stay in the water, dread- 
ing to hop out into the cool night air 
that will force us, towel-wrapped and 
damp, to run until we reach the warm 
lamplights of home. 


An underwater camera catches two 
submerged swimmers heading for the 
surface. Once on shore, a towel is 
very zoelcome. 








Johnny a/lppleseed <f Trout 

By Donald Wilson 
Photographed by Hanson Carroll 


Education is man's going forth from cocksure 
ignorance to thoughtfid uncertainty. 

— sign on Joe Alger's dashboard. 

J oe Alger was first my patient, then 
my friend. One day, a few years ago, 
he walked into my office, annoyed with 
his right hand. Was it painful? Weil, 
yes, it tingled and burned sometimes at 
night, but he could live with that. Were 
the fingers numb? A little. He opened 
and closed the hand. It was powerful, cal- 
loused, stubby-fingered, madę for hard 
work. Weil then, what really bothered 
him? He looked down at his hand as if it 
didn't belong to him; an old friend who 
had let him down. He madę a fist, and 


then a curious flicking motion with his 
wrist. "Weil . . . well, I can't fish," he 
laughed, and showed the wrinkles beside 
his eyes. "Unless I can fish, Tm not worth 
a damn." 

Joe was a fly fisherman. He despised 
worms; neither did he like the dry fly, nor 
bass, nor hornpout nor other "junk fish." 
Only trout. And trout in ponds; isolated 
ponds around Peacham. Joe, at 72, had 
really specialized. What long road had 
brought him to wet fly, brook trout, pond 
and Peacham? 

It took two operations to fix his hand. 
The nerve was badly pinched from using 
his wrist so much; shooting out that float- 
ing linę over and over again and drop- 


ping the fly lightly into a swirl of water. 
He needed that hand badly. We both 
knew that the very important things, at 
last, were the little things, like coming 
back home or working in the garden, or 
fishing. 

I drove up to Fairlee one early morning 
in September. A heavy fog on the Con¬ 
necticut River gave promise of a elear 
day. Joe lived on Main Street near the 
generał storę, in a white house with two 
great mapie trees screening the porch, 
and a canoe lying on the lawn. The sign 
on its side read: "Joe's Boat Shop. Canoes 
for rent." I drove around to the back. 
Another sign hung on the door of a spot- 
less workshop. "Gone Fishing." Joe 
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never let business interfere with his real 
work. 

In the back of his pickup truck stood 
three large, plastic garbage cans which 
had obviously never held garbage. A 
błock of ice lay on one of them. I could 
understand the oars, the lunch box, the 
fishing rods and tackle box — but why 
the garbage cans? Joe gave me that 
chuckle and a look of inner amusement. 

"Come springtime, some ponds get 
lonely for fish, so bye and bye I stock 
them/' He bought sturdy brook trout, 70 
cents each, from Day's son up in Sharon; 
70 dollars worth, in sealed bags — not the 
cheap fingerlings. Joe rarely had the need 
to explain himself to others, but I found 
out that the pleasure he got from stocking 
isolated ponds came simply from putting 
a live trout into a waiting pond; to please 
the fish if you like, not himself or his 
friends — although he accepted that joy 
too. He used the garbage cans for cold 
storage until he found his ponds. 

Like Johnny Appleseed, Joe sowed 
where he did not reap, without much 
thought for the harvest. 

Under the Summer sun we drove up 
the dusty back roads through the Rye- 
gates, West Barnet and Peacham, on the 
edge of the Northeast Kingdom; through 
cool corridors of mapie and elm, past iso¬ 


lated farmhouses and the hay fields rich 
with the smell of second-cutting. Joe 
drove easily, glasses shining, his eyes 
just above the dashboard and an old hat 
down to his ears. He talked when he had 
a mind to, with that ironie inflection to 
his voice, about this part of Vermont and 
the people in it, his world. It had kept 
him on a short leash, and he was glad of 
it. 

Joe was born in West Hartford beside 
the White River. As a boy his hero was 
the station agent in town for the Boston 
and Maine Railroad. The agent was a tali 
man with a walrus moustache and a gold 
watch in his vest. "I was about nine I 
guess," Joe said. "The agent left the sta¬ 
tion for a little, when a cali came through 
on the telegraph. I had learned Morse 
Codę on my own, so I replied. When he 
came back, the agent wasn't too upset be- 
cause I was right." 

So he became a station agent, at first in 
Ryegate and after that, for 32 years, in 
Fairlee. The last train stopped a long time 
ago but the station still stands, just across 
the road from Joe's house. The yellow 
paint is faded and peeling and the weeds 
grow high beside the rails. 

We had driven for about an hour when 
Joe suddenly tumed off the main road. 


The truck bounced along a narrow 
driveway through the woods. We came 
out in a clearing by a neat brown house 
set on the edge of a hill overlooking a 
pond. The owner, when he was there, 
never fished the pond; nor anyone else 
save for a few wayfarers. 

We drove down to a grassy dock. A 
drakę mallard quacked in delight and ran 
toward Joe. "I bought him from a farm/' 
he said, "to please a hen mallard who 
lives here. When the babies came, bye 
and bye she turned him out. He's lonely. 
Tli have to take him back." With that he 
walked towards the duck who bobbed 
out of reach. Then Joe became a duck. He 
turned around and began to waddle with 
his short, round body, and to make 
falsetto cooing noises, while he broke up 
pieces of bread. Like the pied piper he 
slowly led the duck to an open cage. He 
threw the last pieces of bread through the 
cage door and stepped aside, grinning in 
triumph. The duck stopped at the en- 
trance, quacked sharply at Joe, and edged 
away. "Teeky - teeky - teeky" clucked Joe 
following the duck. "Damn fool," he 
cried and leaped at the Mallard. But all he 
got was a feather. The duck skimmed out 
onto the pond. 

We rowed over to the deep, cold water 
near the weir on the far side of the pond. 
Joe dropped anchor about 50 feet away 
from the cattails. Without hurry he 
picked up his light bamboo rod, spliced 
and mended in many places, and tied a 
smali yellow fly to the delicate linę. 

When Joe Alger stood up, legs braced, 
he was transformed; he was the Com- 
pleat Angler — part of his rod, linę, fly. 
In one fluid move his right wrist cocked 
and his forearm swept back to the shoul- 
der, then forward with a drop of the wrist 
at the end. That slender white linę came 
alive, curling in a long sinuous arc behind 
him and then uncurling fast and straight, 
shooting forward 40 feet, slicing the air — 
and stopping, incredibly, in mid-flight to 
drop the fly, as light as a dandelion puff, 
in the center of a widening circle of water 
where a trout had leapt. Then the wait, 
like a coiled spring, and a studied, erratic 
retrieve. Tug! The linę pulled straight and 
the rod bent like a bow and the trout 
shaking his head, with the underslung 
jaw and the yellow and crimson spots 
along its gleaming sides. "Whoopee!" 
cried Joe as he picked up the fish, un- 
hooked him and gently placed him in the 
fresh water of the minnow pail. Fifteen 
inches; a good size for a brook trout. 

For the next hour it was "whoopee" 
every few minutes until we stopped for 
lunch. We poured the captured fish into 
the garbage can with the iceblock in it. 










Later, we decided which ones to keep. 
These we killed and tucked around the 
ice; the rest we returned to the pond. 

We sat in the shade of the truck until 
the thick sunshine of midday started to 
slant and a smali wind ruffled the surface 
of the pond. Then we rowed out again, 
this time to the delta, where an under¬ 
ground river flowed down from the hills 
over the gravel spawning beds and into 
the pond. I guess Joe caught five trout for 
every one of minę, but he was a good 
teacher. He spoke to the point and he 
never wasted words. 'Trout are damn 
fools. Don't cast far, but the fly has to act 
real. If one doesn't work in a minutę, try 
another — all sizes, shapes and colours. 
Ali trout are caught on the retrieve; slow, 
and jerky — wait." 

In the late afternoon, tired and hot, we 
drove back to Peacham; to Verna Kinsey's 
house, all white and green with Greek 
columns at the front. Joe knew most of 
the people around here. Many, like 
Verna, were relatives. "Hello, Uncle 
Joe," Verna called from the side door; 
"Come on in." We sat down in the 
kitchen where everything was in its right 
place. The table held that soft inner gleam 
of old, well-cared-for pine. 

Yerna gave us a Peacham Punch. I 


must have been very thirsty for it was the 
most refreshing drink I have ever had. 
She put ordinary orange juice, the frozen 
kind, into a blender "to put the oxygen 
back in," then half-filled a tali tumbler 
with the orange fluff. The tumbler itself 
was crammed with ice. Then she added 
ginger ale until the frosty glass was fuli. 
Drops of freezing water ran down its 
sides. There are some smali miracles that 
come at the right time in the right place. 
This was one. 

On our way home, we stopped at 
another pond. Joe just wanted to see how 
the fish were doing. When we saw them 
jumping for nymphs in many places we 
walked up the hill to a nearby farm. We 
received a warm welcome from the own- 
ers: they loaded us down with apples and 
sweet corn. People seemed to wait on the 
doorstep for Joe to cali, although he came 
and went without notice. 

I fell asleep on the way back to Fairlee. 
Joe's powerful body seemed to have morę 
reserves than minę. I never saw him 
tired. He always moved at a steady pace. 
There was no waste in his mind or his 
body. 

When we arrived home, Mrs. Laura 
Alger waved to us from her rocking chair 
on the porch. She was quite deaf but she 


rarely complained and she looked after 
Joe well. 

Joe took his own illnesses as an insult. 
One day he fell from a ladder and hurt his 
knee. It swelled like a balloon. But he 
wouldn't see a doctor or cali me. His wife 
was in the hospital then. When I called, a 
neighbor answered. "No," she said, "Joe 
won't answer the phone. He went back 
upstairs and slammed the door." But 
friends took care of him without the need 
for courteous words. 

He soon returned to his ponds alone or 
with a friend. When I saw him last he was 
unchanged, the same narrow face on a 
bent, stubby body, hat pulled down, 
moving surely, the same reflective man- 
ner with the inward chuckle. 

Joe was not a self-conscious man. He 
knew himself too well. He had come from 
cocksure ignorance to thoughtful uncer- 
tainty by a straight, steady passage. He 
had a gem-hard sense of self, which in- 
cluded a sense of place. He was at home 
and there he would stay. Somewhere 
along the linę he had thrown out an an- 
chor in a stormy world; one job well 
done, one wife, one place. And this con- 
sistency had led him to quiet ponds and 
brook trout, which gave him all a man 
could want — or need. 
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There’s Morę to a Porch 

Written and photographed 
by Marjorie Ryerson 


I f you have never lived through 
the length, chill or grayness of a Ver- 
mont Winter, you can't possibly under- 
stand why Vermonters take their Sum- 
mer porches so seriously. Vermont 
towns, fuli of Victorian houses, proudly 
display a porch per house, and some- 
times two. And the Victorians being what 
they were, sometimes three. 

On any number of porches, many of us 
have stacked firewood, parked a child's 
tricycle, barbecued in the rain, or left wet 
boots and umbrellas to dry. Our porches 
accumulate bird feeders, bird cages, wind 
chimes, house numbers, mail boxes, door 
mats, flags and extra chairs. Yet if porch¬ 
es filled only such utilitarian needs, our 
garages would serve just as well. 

But a porch is much morę. It is lovely to 
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look at. It is the favorite Summer room in 
a house. The Summer porch is soft yel- 
low stripes of sunlight across the freshly 
painted floorboards. It is the Summer 
sound of rain beating on the roof. It is the 
rhythmic announcement of the arrival of 
a friend, Crossing the porch to ring at the 
door. It is the sight of green grass 
through the white railings. It shelters us 
from the wind and chill of a June rain 
while we fit the key in the lock. It gives 
the cat a warm step to sleep on in the af- 
ternoon sun. 

In the thick, succulent heat of July, the 
porch offers a cool reprieve from the sun 
. . . the sheltered spot of shade where we 
can put down the icy lemonade glass and 
finish the last ten pages of a novel. In a 
humid August rain, where else would we 


rather sit to play with our children; where 
else out-of-doors can the Sunday paper 
stay dry and the chair legs not sink back- 
ward into the lawn? What lovelier place 
could we choose to put the red geraniums 
from our Southern Windows that we so 
carefully wintered-over? 

To many of us, "the garden" is the 
place in the yard where the vegetables are 
grown. We do plant occasional nastur- 
tiums or marigolds in the garden to ward 
off pesky bugs. But it is often for our 
Summer porches that we porch addicts 
save our greatest horticultural passions. 
We pour onto our porches all the festive 
plants and flowers that they can hołd, 
thus chasing away the last memories of 
the snow-filled Winter behind us. Bright 
pink and white petunias, velvet red 































geraniums, purple and yellow pansies 
hang in boxes from the railings; coleus 
fills pots on the steps; fuchsia, Swedish 
ivy, pink spider-legged hanging gera- 
niums spread out from planters hooked 
just under the roofline. 

Our porches give us an easy excuse to 
be out-of-doors, and we can, through 
them, indulge in the special kind of 
beauty and color that a Vermont Summer 
provides. We scrape and paint the floor- 
boards with fresh red, gray or blue, hang 
our flowers, cali hello to passing 
neighbors and pretend that we won't 
have to replace storm Windows and move 
the rocker back in next to the fireplace 
until we have had morę than enough of 
the sun on our backs, the warm, elear air 
and the feast of the flowers. <&> 
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A Flood 

of Sum mer Colors 



















W inters are white and Springs are green and Autumns 

are bright and summers in Vermont are every imaginable 
color in between. A peaceful army of clouds floats over the 
Champlain Valley, above, casting purple shadows over the 
Adirondacks in the background and highlighting a myriad of 
greens on Vermont's side of the lakę, in a photograph by 
John F. Smith. At left are young men at work and play; though 
George WilsorFs multi-uniformed bali players seem engaged 
in serious business zuhile Stuart Bertland's red-on-red painters 
are having all the fun. Wilson's Lakezńew Grange Hall 
glistens against a blue Summer sky at right. 
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The Miller Farm in Hartford, 
photographed abaue by R.J. Alzner, 
would be primarily a study of 
white on green were it not for 
the spots of pink clover dotting 
the foreground. At left, Lud 
Munchmeyer found this old house 
near Chimney Point, abandoned now 
























and only part of the scenery for 
the passing flock. Seldom is there 
a morę colorful Summer happening 
than a country auction - by 
Peter Miller, above - or a stroił 
morę subdued than one passing 
through a cooered bridge, at right 
by Lee Wright in Tunbridge. 






































When Summer takes Vermont by storni, as it occasionally does, anchored 
pleasure boats in Malletfs Bay rise to new heights (photograph 
below by Cecile Briggs). Storms also leave puddles which recreate 
eerie images like the Sudbury steeple photographed by Lud Munchmeyer, 
below left. But mostly, storms bring colorful Summer grozoth: 
fresh hay to a Hartford farm, photographed by R. J. Alzner, 
or a field fuli of dazzling flowers, photographed by Daińd Cain. 
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v ermont life Clllcildcir of SllMMCT Evfłlts 

Notę: This calendar includes some of the events planned in observan.ee of Vermont's Bicenten- Compiled bl/ PENNY Candy 

nial (denoted by the official VT2 symbol) as well as many of Vermont's regularly scheduled 
Summer happenings. Because people change, some of these dates are subject to, also. For addi- 
tional information, write Summer Events Dept., Vermont Development Agency, Montpelier, 

Vt. 05602. 


CONTINUING EVENTS 

Year 'Round: St. Johnsbury Atheneum Art 
Gallery Mon. & Fri. 10-8, Tues., Wed., 
Thurs. 10-5, Sat. 10-2; Museum & Plane¬ 
tarium 9-4:30, Sun. 1-5; Montpelier Vt. His- 
torical Society, Pavilion Bldg. Mon.-Fri. 

8- 4:30, weekends July & Aug.; Wood Art 
Gallery, Tues.-Fri. 12-4, Sat. 9-1; Weybridge 
UVM Morgan Horse Farm 8-4 daily; Wood- 
stock Hist. Soc. Dana House 10-5 weekdays, 
2-5:30 Sun.; Essex Jct. Discovery Museum 
1-4:30 Sun.-Fri., 10-4:30 Sat.; Northfield 
Norwich U. Museum; Burlington Fleming 
Museum Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat.-Sun. 1-5; 
Montgomery Ctr. Cold Hollow Gallery 11-5 
daily, closed Tues. & Wed.; Stowe Mt. 
Mansfield Toll Road; So. Royalton Joseph 
Smith Mem. dawn to dark; Proctor Vt. Mar- 
ble Exhibit 9-5:30; Graniteville Quarry Tours 
8:30-5, Quarry Train Tour, Mon.-Fri. 9:30- 
3:30; Shelbume Museum 9-5; Addison John 
Strong DAR Mansion 10-5 daily, closed 
Tues.; Windsor American Precision 
Museum 1-5 daily; Lakę Champlain Ferry 
Schedule, Larrabees Pt. to Ft. Ticonderoga, 
N.Y. 8-9 p.m.; Burlington, Vt. to Port Kent, 
N.Y. 7:30 a.m.-8 p.m.; Middlebury Sheldon 
Museum 10-5, exc. Suns. & holidays; St. 
Johnsbury Mapie Museum 8-5, Sat., Sun. & 
holidays 9-5; Bennington Museum, 9-6, 
Benn. Battle Monument with Special Battle 
of Benn. Exhibit, lectures & demonstrations 
July 12-Sept. 12; Windsor Old Constitution 
House Museum 9-5; Vermont State Parks 
10-9; Bellows Falls Steam Train Museum 

9- 6; Middlebury Vt. State Craft Ctr. at Frog 
Hollow Mon.-Sat. 10-5; Windsor Vt. State 
Craft Center; Springfield Art & Hist. Society 
exhibits Mon.-Fri. 12-4:30; Ludlow Black 
River Academy Museum 10-5 daily exc. 
Mon.; Rutland Historical Society Museum 
1-5 daily exc. Mon.; Brattleboro Museum & 
Art Center 1-4 daily; Weston Grist Mili 
Museum and Craft Shops daily; Proctor Wil¬ 
son^ Castle daily 8-6, July & Aug. 8-8; 
Woodstock Gallery 2, 10-5 exc. Sun.; Man¬ 
chester Bromley Alpine Slide & Chairlift 

10- 5, evenings in summer; Manchester So. 
Vt. Art Center. 

June 5-Oct. 22: Rutland Chaffee Art Ctr. 10-5 
Tues.-Sat., special events Sun.-Mon. 

June 13-Oct. 15: Woodstock Ottauquechee 
Chapter DAR Museum, Mon.-Sat. 2-4 

June 15-Oct. 15: Weathersfield Ctr. Hist. Soci¬ 
ety Museum Wed.-Sun. 2-5 

June 29-Oct. 10: Killington Gondola & Chair¬ 
lift rides 10:30-6, Twilight Gondola Ride 
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July 2-Oct. 12: Chester Art Guild 2-5 daily ex- 
cept Monday 

July 2-Oct. 31: Chester Depot Dawson Grist 
Mili Gallery 1-5 

July 17-Aug. 6: Burlington 4th Annual Mozart 
Festival Concerts from UVM, Champlain 
Ferry and Shelburne Farms, PO Box 512, 
Burlington for tickets & info. 

July & Aug.: Weston Farrar Mansur House 1-5 
exc. Mon. & Tues., weekends May 30-June 
30; Waitsfield Bundy Art Gallery 10-5, Sun. 
1-5; Calais Kent Museum 10-5 except Mon¬ 
day 

July 31-Aug. 17: Johnson State College, Com- 
poseris Conference & Chamber Musie 
Center. 

RECURR1NG EVENTS 

May 1-Oct.: Newfane Flea Market, Sun. 8 
a.m.-5 p.m. 

May 27-Sept. 5: Marlboro Hist. Society 
Museum, Wed. & Sat. 2-5 p.m. 

May 28-Oct. 12: Grafton Hist. Society Museum 
Sat.-Sun. July & Aug., 2:30-4:30 also holi¬ 
days & by appointment 

June-Aug.: Middlebury Comm. Band Con¬ 
certs, Village Green alternating Fri. 7 p.m.; 
E. Poultney Hist. Society Mus., Sun. 2-5 
p.m. 

June-Sept.: Middlebury Farmer's Market Sats. 
behind Ilsley Library 

June 22-Sept. 5: Dorset Playhouse, Harlequin 
Ltd. Summer Theatre Company, Tues.-Sat. 
8:30, Sun. 3 p.m. 

June 30-Sept. 5: Killington Summer Playhouse 
Thurs.-Mon. 8:30; Theatre forChildren, per- 
formances weekly 3 p.m. 

June 30-Oct. 13: Weston Old Parish Church tag 
sales, Thurs. 1-4. 

July & Aug.:Bellows Falls Adams' Old Stone 
Grist Mili Museum, Sat. & Sun. 2-4 and by 
appointment; W. Charleston Camp Winape 
Band Concerts, Sats. 8 p.m.; Hardwick 
Town House, Craftsbury Chamber Players, 
Thurs. 8:30 p.m.; Bolton Valley Resort, 
Poolside Western Barbecue, Thurs. nights 6 
p.m., Reserv. 434-2131; Brandon Inn, Con¬ 
certs Sundays 5 p.m. 

July 2 & 4 & 22-Aug. 6: Brandon Library Book 
Sale 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

July 6-Aug. 27: Burlington UVM Royall Tyler 
Theatre Shakespeare Festival, 8 p.m. 

July 8-Aug. 28: Bradford Studio Theatre, 8:30 

July 9, 23, Aug. 6, 20: Hardwick Town House 
Craftsbury Chamber Players Childrens' 
Concerts 11 a.m. 

July 17-23: Peacham Beethoven Piano Festival 

July 20-Aug. 19: Adamant Musie School 


LUNCHEONS & SUPPERS 
JUNE 

16: So. Hero Cong. Church Chicken Pie Sup- 
per at St. Rosę of Lima Church 5:30 on 
22: Tyson Camp Plymouth Boy Scout Camp 
Strawberry Festival 5-8 

25: Dummerston Ctr. Cong. Church Straw¬ 
berry Supper, Grange Hall, 5-6:30 
28: Walden United Meth. Church Hot Dish 
Supper 5:30 on 

30: E. Montpelier Old Brick Church Straw¬ 
berry Festival 5:30 on 

JULY 

1: Leicester Community Pienie, Central School 
6 p.m. Every family bring hot dish, or salad 
2: Brandon Meth. Church Strawberry Fest.; 
Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad Supper, 
Grange Hall 5-7 p.m.; No. Pomfret Cong. 
Church Strawberry Festival 5, 6, 7, 8 
3: Isle La Motte St. Anne's Shrine Lakę 
Champlain Fish Fry; Adamant Meth. 
Church Strawberry Festival 3-6 p.m. 

4: East Corinth, Chicken Barbecue 12:00 
7: Greensboro Bend Chicken Pie Supper, St. 
MichaeFs Hall, 5, 6, 7 

9: Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad Supper, 
Grange Hall 5-7; Georgia Ctr. Annual 
Bazaar & Chicken Barbecue, United Meth. 
Church, Bazaar 4 p.m., Supper 5, 6, 7 
12: Walden United Meth. Church Hot Dish 
Supper 5:30 

13: Morgan Annual Mapie Sugar on Snów 
Supper, Church & Community House 5, 6, 7 
15: Addison Baptist Ch. Annual Smorgasbord 
5, 6, 7 

16: Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad Supper, 
Grange Hall 5-7; Marshfield United Church 
Buffet Supper & Sale 5:30 on 
20: E. Arlington Fed. Church Bazaar 2 p.m., 
Smorgasbord 6 p.m. 

21: So. Hero Cong. Church Ham Supper at St. 
Rosę of Lima Church 5:30 on; East 
Montpelier Old Brick Church Salad Supper 
5:30-7; Georgia Plain Baptist Church Bazaar 
& Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 7 
23: Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad Supper, 
Grange Hall 5-7; Brandon Summer Bazaar, 
10 a.m. Strawberry Festival 5-8 p.m. 

26: Walden United Meth. Church Hot Dish 
Supper 5:30 on. 

30: Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad Supper, 
Grange Hall 5-7 p.m. 

AUGUST 

2: Brandon Cong. Ch. Summer Smorgasbord 
5: Canaan Sugar on Snów 7 p.m. 




6: Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad Supper, 
Grange Hall 5-7; Chester St. Luke's Episc. 
Church Buffet Supper 5 & 6:30 
7: Isle La Motte St. Anne's Shrine Chicken Pie 
Dinner; Walden Barbecue noon & Auction 
9: Walden United Meth. Church Hot Dish 
Supper 5:30 on. 

10: Belmont Community Church Bazaar 2 
p.m., Supper 5:30 on 

13: Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad Supper, 
Grange Hall 5-7; Greensboro Bend Meth. 
Church Bazaar and Supper 4-6 p.m.; Con- 
cord Smorgasbord & Fancywork Sale. 

17: Bamet Ctr. Church Supper 5, 6:15, 7:15, 
Reservations 633-2681 

18: So. Royalton Cong. Church Craft Sale 
4-6:30, Smorgasbord 5:30-6:30, Band Con- 
cert; Tyson Church Bazaar 2 p.m., Supper 
5:30 & 6:30; So. Hero Cong. Church Turkey 
Supper at St. Rosę of Lima Church 5:30 on 
20: Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad Supper, 
Grange Hall 5-7; East Corinth Chicken Pie 
Supper, Union 36 School 5 p.m.; Waitsfield 
Fed. Church Dime-a-Dip Supper 6 p.m. 

23: Walden United Meth. Church Hot Dish 
Supper 5:30 on 

24: Woodstock Green Mt. Grange Hall, 
2-Dimes-a-Dip Supper 5:30 on 
27: Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad Supper, 
Grange Hall 5-7 

SPECIAL EVENTS 
JUNE 

3-5: Enosburg Falls Vt. Dairy Festival 
4: East Dummerston, Country Fair, 11-4; 

5: Stowe N.E. Fiddlers Meeting, Spruce House 
1:30-7; Brattleboro Hillwinds Quarter Horse 
Farm, Riding Club Horse Show 8:30 a.m. on 
8: Springfield Sen. Citizens Attic Sale 10-2 

11-12: Stowe Bicycle Race Smugglers Notch 

17- 19: Barton Annual C-B Fun-O-Rama 

18: Windsor St. Paul's Church Country Fair 

10-5; Rutland Hist. Society House TourlO-4. 

18- 19: Essex Jct., Vt. Morgan Horse Show, 8-5; 
Milton Annual Fair, Jubilation 77 

19- 21: Fairlee Vt. Open Golf Championships 
23-24: Weathersfield Ctr. Antique Show & Sale 
25: Manchester, So. Vt. Arts Ctr., Vt. Sym- 

phony Orchestra Pops Concert 8 p.m. 

26: Bennington Airport, lst. Annual Air Show 
30: W. Woodstock Auction, Grange Hall, 6:30 

JULY 

1: Isle La Motte, St. Anne's Shrine Barn Dance 

1- 4: Bristol Country A-Fair; Hartford VT2- 
Celebration 

2: Waitsfield Country Fair 10-5; Barnard Craft 
Fair & Flea Market 10-4; Brattleboro Trinity 
Luth. Craft Sale 10 a.m.; Woodbury Meth. 
Ch. Bazaar 10-4 p.m.; Woodstock 41 
Craftsmen on The Green 

2- 3: Swanton St. Anne's Antique Show 
2-4: Brandon VT2 Celebration 

2-5: Wilmington Mem. Hall Quilt Exhibit 
3: Shelburne Farms, Vt. Symphony Orchestra 
Pops Concert 4 p.m. 

4: No. Danville 4th Cele., day & evening; 
Cambridge Auction 11-3; Hinesburg United 
Church Summer Bazaar 2 p.m., Old Fash- 
ioned Ice Cream Social 7 p.m.; Wolcott 


Paradę 10 a.m.. Pienie 12:30; Arlington 4th 
Cele.; Stowe 4th Cele.; Northfield St. 
Mary's Auction 10 a.m.; Brattleboro 4th 
Cele.; Middlebury, Vt. Symphony Or¬ 
chestra Benefit Concert, Mem. Field House 
8:15 

7: Woodstock St. James Church Fair 10-4 
8-9: Norwich Fair; Middletown Spgs. Auction, 
Fri. 7 p.m., Mini-Mart Sat. 10-5 
9: Middlebury St. Stephens Peasant Market, 
10 a.m.; Chelsea Flea Market 10-4; 

Craftsbury Common Antiques & Uniques 
Craft Fair 10-5; Woodstock Outdoor Art Ex- 
hibition & Sale; Dorset Antique Fair, 10-5; 
Killington Foot Race to Killington Peak 10 
a.m.; East Haven Firemen's Field Day, all 
day; Shelburne Farms, Vt. Symphony Or¬ 
chestra Mini Festival 4 p.m. 

10: Stowe Dog Show, Smugglers Notch Field 9 
a.m.; Brandon Inn, Vt. Symphony Orch. 
Pops Concert 4 p.m. 

14: East Corinth Flea Market 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

15: W. Woodstock Dog Show 9-5 
16: Thetford Ctr. Old Home Day; Waitsfield 
Mad River Valley Arts & Crafts Show 10-5; 
Bradford Grace United Meth. Church 
Bazaar 10-4; Williamsville Church Fair & 
Food Sale 1-3:30; So. Wallingford Children's 
Fair, 12-5 p.m.; Pittsford Cong. Church 
Hayseed's Holiday 11-11; Hardwick United 
Church Bazaar 10-4; Wells Meth. Church 
Food Sale, Mapie Sugar on Snów, 10 a.m.; 
Bennington St. Peter's Church Fair 11-3; 
Woodstock Old Time Fiddlers' Contest, 11 
a.m.; Jamaica Old Home Day; Isle La Motte 
VT2 Cele. 

16-31: Manchester So. Vt. Art Center Photo- 
graphy Show 

17: Stowe Horse Show, Smugglers Field 9 a.m. 
20: Irasburg Church Fair 3 p.m.; Bristol Food 
Sale 7-9:30 p.m.; Middlebury Old Homes 
Tour 1-4 

21: Cambridge United Ch. Bazaar, 2 p.m. 

Sugar on Snów 7, Band Concert 8 
21-22: Woodstock Comm. Recreation Ctr., 
Antiques Fair & Sale; Barre Country Club, 
Vt. Women's Seniors Golf Tournament 
23: Fairlee Arts & Crafts Bazaar 10-4 
24: No. Danville Old North Church Lamplight 
Service & Hymn Sing 7:30 
27-29: Newbury Cracker Barrel Bazaar 

27- 31: Swanton Summer Festival 2-midnight 

28- 30: Manchester Antiques Show 11-7 

29: Weathersfield Ctr. Annual Craft Show-Flea 
Market, Meeting House & Mapie Grove 10-6 
30: Waterbury Ctr. Comm. Ch. Christmas In 
July Bazaar 10-4; Craftsbury Old Time 
Fiddlers' Concert; Essex Jct. Nat'1 Muster of 
Fife and Drum Corps, 10 a.m.; W. Wood¬ 
stock Flea Market, 10-4; Arlington St. James 
Ch. Bazaar 10-4 

30-31: Killington Pico Peak "Old World 
Crafts" Show, Base Lodge 10-5; New Haven 
Hulst Handicraft Fair 

31: Barnard Sail Boat Race, Silver Lakę 10 on; 
Woodstock Inn, Art Auction 2 p.m. 

AUGUST 

1-3: Manchester Country Club, Vt. State 
Women's Amateur Golf Tournament 
1-4: Middlebury Vt. State Craft Ctr. at Frog 


Hollow Craft Festival 10-5 

3: Bristol Fed. Church Bazaar 2-10 

4: Stowe Church Summer Bazaar 10-3; 
Hardwick United Church Auction 6 p.m. 

4- 7: Lincoln Hill Country Holiday 

5- 7: So. Woodstock GMHA Horse Show; 
Stowe Craft Show & Sale, 10-9; Wilmington 
Mt. Snów Craft Fair 

6: Killington Foot Race to Killington Peak 10 
a.m.; Bondville Stratton Mt. Bluegrass 
Festival 12-7; Grafton White Church, Yan- 
kee Małe Chorus 8 p.m.; Brandon St. 
Thomas Ch. Food Sale 10-2; Townshend 
Common Grace Cottage Hospital Fair Day 

11-9; Weston Outdoor Art Exhibition & Sale; 
Barton Orleans Cty. Arts & Crafts Fair 10-5; 
White River Jct. St. Paul's Episcopal Church 
Auction & Flea Market; Middletown Sprgs. 
Comm. Ch. Bazaar 12-4; Jacksonville 
Bazaar, 10-4; Woodstock Universalist 
Church Fair 10-4 

6- 7: Waterbury Ctr. Washington Cty. Field 
Day, Kneeland Flats, 10-4; Brandon Town 
Hall, Antiques Show 10-6 

7: Rockingham Old Meeting House Pilgrimage 
3 p.m.; No. Danville Old Home Day 2 p.m. 

10: Danville Comm. Fair, 10 a.m. 

10-13: New Haven Addison Cty. Farm/Field 
Days, 8:30 a.m.-midnight 

10- 14: Northfield Norwich Univ., 14th Annual 
Exhibit of Vt. Artists 10-9 exc. Aug. 14, 10-5 

11: Dorset United Church of Dorset & E. 
Rupert Church Fair 1:30-4:30 

11- 13: Burlington St. Mark's Church Antique 
Show & Sale, 11-10, Aug. 13 11-5 

12- 14: Bradford Fairgrounds, Conn. Valley 
Fair 9 a.m. on, Horse Show Aug. 14th 

12- 21: Wilmington Haystack Ski Area "Art on 
the Mt.," 10-5 

13: Manchester Ctr. lst Cong. Church Summer 
Sale 10-4; Plymouth Farm & Wilderness Fair 
1:30-6 p.m.; Calais Northeast Fiddlers' Con¬ 
cert, Kent Museum, 2 p.m.; E. Montpelier 
Ctr. Bazaar 10 a.m. on; Chelsea Old-Time 
Fiddling Contest 8-11; Craftsbury Old Home 
Day; E. Poultney Hist. Society Flea Market, 
Church Supper 5; Concord Village Fair on 
the Common, Church Smorgasbord 5:30; 
Bennington OES Antiques Hea Market 9-6 

13- 14: Londonderry Second Cong. Church Old 
Home Days 

14: Sheffield Old Home Day 

15: Burlington UVM Animal Science Ctr., 4-H 
State Dairy Day 9-3 

16: Bamet Old Fashioned Square Dance; Wal¬ 
lingford Rotary Club Auction 6 p.m. 

16-21: Barton Orleans Cty. Fair 9-10 

17: So. Woodstock GMHA Dressage Day 

18: Wallingford Rotary Club Auction 6 p.m. 

19: New Haven Cong. Church Bazaar 1:30-8 

19- 21: Stowe Antique & Classic Car Rally 

20: Killington The Great Killington Bicycle 
Race 10 a.m.; Weathersfield Ctr. Old Home 
Day; Woodbury Firemen's Day, 10:30 on; 
Dummerston Ctr. Commons Cong. Church 
Country Fair 11-5 

20- 21: Shelburne Craft Fair 10-5 

20-27: Hyde Park Opera House, Lamoille Cty. 
Players present Kismet 8:30 p.m. 

24: Bristol Food Sale 7-9:30 p.m. 

25-28: Lyndonville Caledonia Cty. Fair, day & 
night 
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CB Handles 

real and imagined 


By Charles T. Morrissey 
lllustration by 
Jeff Danziger 
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D on't let that reputation for taci- 
turnity mislead you: Vermonters 
are busily talking on their CB radios as 
much as other Americans elsewhere in 
the nation. In fact Governor Richard 
Snelling is an avid CB fan, and so is Ver- 
mont's Lt. Governor, T. Garry Buckley. 

The Governor's handle is "Moby 
Dick," and when the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor is broadcasting he identifies himself 
as "Claghorn." You remember Senator 
Claghorn from Fred Allen's radio pro¬ 
gram, don't you? The unreconstructed 
Southerner who wouldn't go to Yankee 
Stadium, and who shut both eyes when 
he passed Grant's Tomb? Vermont is an 
unlikely place to find a Claghorn, but the 
Lieutenant Governor admits to a habit of 
talking long and loud on certain subjects. 

Vermonters choose imaginative names 
when they chatter on the CB channels. 
Among my favorites are:"Number One 
Smokey" for the State Commissioner of 
Public Safety; "King Kojak" for a State 
trooper who is both bald and stationed at 
the King Barracks in Middlebury, and 
"Gun Runner" for a licensed dealer in 
smali arms and hunters' rifles. 

But this isn't newsworthy because 
Vermonters have always been imagina- 
tive in choosing nicknames and so- 
briquets. The CB craze is simply the most 
recent opportunity to invigorate a long- 
standing talent. 

Vermont's first governor, Thomas 
Chittenden, was "Blind Tom" or "One- 
Eyed Tom" because he accidentally lost 
the sight of one eye on a voyage to the 
Caribbean as a youngster. Vermont's 
second governor Isaac Tichenor, was 
called "the Jersey Slick" because he came 
from New Jersey and exuded so much 
charm when he campaigned that he got 
elected every year from 1797 to 1807. The 
Reverend Jedediah Dewey of Bennington 
was "the fighting parson" because he 
hurled himself into the Battle of Ben¬ 
nington in 1777 with zest. The early Ver- 
monters didn't wear numbers on their 
uniforms but their nicknames are keys for 
distinguishing freedom-seeking Yankees 
from authority-minded Yorkers. The 
hated governor of New York, James 
Duane, who sent sheriffs into Vermont to 
enforce land titles against Vermont 
settlers, was known as "Swivel Eye." Not 
much doubt there about how Vermonters 
viewed his character. 

In recent times every Vermonter knew 
that "the wise old owi of the United 
States Senate" was George D. Aiken, 
now retired after representing Vermont 
in Washington for 34 years. If I told you 
that the paintings of Anna Mary 
Robertson Moses are on exhibit at the 
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Bennington Museum you might not in- 
stantly recognize her name, but if I de- 
scribe her as "Grandma Moses" you 
would promptly visualize her famous 
primitives. Similarly with Wilson Bentley 
of Jericho; cali him "Snowflake" Bentley 
and everybody remembers he is the fel- 
low who madę the beautiful and scien- 
tifically important photographs of snow- 
drops before they melt. Baseball fans 
know that Carlton Fisk, the Bellows Falls 
native who is catcher for the Boston Red 
Sox, is nicknamed "Pudge" because he 
was a pudgy youngster. He outgrew the 
pudginess but not the name. 

That, too, is common among Vermont- 
ers whose nicknames have persisted long 
after they were adults. Stephen A. Doug¬ 
las of Brandon was labelled 'The Little 
Giant" before he was old enough to vote. 
He was still "The Little Giant" when he 
ran against Abraham Lincoln for the 
presidency in 1860. In Braintree a local 
fellow named Nahum Kenney went 
through life as "Hang Nahum" because 
as a youngster he was playing a gamę 
with companions in which they pre- 
tended to hang each other from a tree. 
When they put the noose around 
Nahum's neck, their attention got divert- 
ed and poor Nahum turned blue in the 
face and nearly choked to death before 
they noticed his plight and loosened the 
ropę. "Hang Nahum" had a nickname to 
recall that incident when he almost gave 
up the ghost. 

And "Ghost," incidentally, was a 
nickname for young Horace Greeley, 
when he learned the printer's trade in 
East Poultney. His complexion was fair 
and his hair, even as an adolescent, was 
nearly white. 

In Underhill a farmer named Hiram 
Bogue went through life as "Heighty" 
because he was seven feet tali. Of his 
eight children one was also 7' 0", three 
were 6'6", three were 6'4", and the 
shrimp in the family was 6'2". 

It is interesting how nicknames persist. 
Ira Allen, youngest of the five famous 
Allen Brothers (and 13 years younger 
than Ethan, leader of the elan) was also 
the shrimp in his family and called 
"Stub" because of it. Stamford's first set- 
tler, a man named Raymond, built his 
cabin next to a huge rock and was there- 
after known as "Rock" Raymond. 
Leonard Worcester, PeachanTs minister 
from 1799 to 1832, was known as "Con- 
cordance" Worcester because he was so 
adept at quoting the Bibie. 

Sometimes the labels stick because of a 
single saying or a speech characteristic. 
During the Civil War, when some Ver- 


mont soldiers were lined up and ordered 
to give their names, one named Horace 
Brown wanted to show his importance by 
saying "Horace Brown, by God." But 
when his turn came he got the words 
twisted out of sequence and said he was 
"Horace By God Brown." As long as he 
lived he was known as "Horace By God." 

In West Fairlee a carpenter and 
cabinet-maker named Harrison Chamber¬ 
lain was a cautious and skeptical soul. 
When asked if he could perform a par- 
ticular job he would say, haltingly, "Weil, 

I guess probably likely it might work." 
"Probably Likely" became his handle. 

On the other hand some Vermonters 
were endowed with nicknames that are 
unrelated to their appearance or de- 
meanor. William Farrar Smith of St. 
Albans, the famous Civil War General, 
was called "Baldy" despite the obvious 
presence of a thick growth of hair on his 
head in photographs of him in his uni¬ 
form. The theory to explain this oddity is 
that temperamentally "Baldy" Smith was 
bold and fierce, like a Bald Eagle. 

In Springfield some men who worked 
at the shoddy factory in the 1890's devel- 
oped nicknames which had nothing to do 
with their personalities. The first one 
hired as an assistant to Mr. Barney, the 
Master Mechanic (and the father of 
Springfield's historian, Keith Barney), 
was called "Mr. Barney's man Friday." 
He was succeeded by "Saturday," and 
then by "Sunday" and "Monday." 

Sometimes nicknames were given 
facetiously, to dramatize a trait opposite 
of the one implied. Take the case of Bibye 
Lakę Cotton of Bethel Gilead: he was 
called "Deacon" because he had a gift for 
expressing himself in salty language. 
Once a churchman traveling through 
Bethel queried "Deacon" Cotton about 
the State of religion in the neighborhood, 
assuming that "the Deacon" would be a 
likely person to know. The "Deacon" 
said, "It's in a damned Iow State." The 
churchman, on hearing that, thought so 
too and continued on his journey. 

In Orange County an attorney named 
William Niles was always referred to as 
"Lawyer Billy." A man of eccentric be- 
havior, he once belabored a court case 
into such a confused mismash that the 
judge had to ask him if he was represent- 
ing the plaintiff or the defendant sińce it 
was impossible to tell from his argument. 

The sobriquets are as fascinating as the 
nicknames. William Hepburn Russell of 
Burlington, founder of the Pony Express 
and for a while the most talked-about 
man in the nation when his riders carried 
the mail from St. Joseph, Missouri, to 


Sacramento in only ten days, was hailed 
as "The Napoleon of the West." To Wis- 
consin from Northfield, Vermont, went 
Elisha W. Keyes, and he became such a 
powerful leader in the Wisconsin Repub- 
lican Party that he was labelled "the Bis¬ 
marck of Western Politics." His downfall 
came at the hands of Matthew Hale Car¬ 
penter, a native of Moretown, Vermont, 
who was "The Webster of the West." 

Northfield, incidentally, also produced 
William D. Hassett, who was Corre- 
spondence Secretary for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and because of his closeness to 
the President was termed "The Cardinal 
Richelieu of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion." (That has always impressed me 
about Northfield — that it could produce 
a Bismarck and a Cardinal Richelieu.) 

Of all the Vermonters who went west 
and carried colorful nicknames through 
life I am especially fond of Richard F. Pet- 
tigrew of Ludlow. He was a Senator from 
South Dakota after South Dakota joined 
the union in 1889, and he was so bitter in 
Outlook he was called "Old Pale Malice." 
In 1917 he so vehemently opposed 
American entry into World War One that 
he was almost indicted as an obstruc- 
tionist. He was so pleased by the indict- 
ment (as he was of his nickname) that he 
had it handsomely framed and consid- 
ered it his most valuable heirloom. 

Classical references abound in this 
business of nicknames and sobriquets. 
Vermont-born Sherman Adams was the 
"Cerebus" of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. Justin Smith Morrill of Strafford 
was "the Nestor of the Senate." General 
John Stark of the Battle of Bennington 
was "the Leonidas of America" because 
he kept the Hessian troops from Crossing 
the Walloomsac River. 

Goiły! The mind boggles at what cur- 
rent CB enthusiasts could contrive for 
names if they realized how creative our 
forefathers were. And how much fun the 
forefathers would have created for them- 
selves if they had CB radios in their days. 

Would the Green Mountain Boys have 
warned each other, when Governor 
"Swivel Eye" Duane sent one of his 
sheriffs to foreclose a Vermont farm, that 
"Smokey Bear" was coming up the pikę? 
History doesn't say, but probably the 
Yorkers would have said a feisty Ver- 
monter was a "Cat" because of all the 
rabble-rousing being stirred up in the 
Catamount Tavern on the hill in Ben¬ 
nington, where the Green Mountain 
Boys formed as a group. Those cats didn't 
purr like kittens; the Yorkers learned that 
when the Vermonters declared their in- 
dependence. c O? 
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Water, water . . . but everywhere? 

J. DUNCAN CAMPBELL 


P eople who live in towns and cities assume that water is 
just there, inside faucets. Those who must find their water 
out in the country know better. 

As I luxuriate in a hot bath in my house in Bennington nowa- 
days, I watch, fascinated, as sparkling water runs into the tub. 
Ah, glittering, splashing, water. How can this have happened 
to us after all these years? Clean water in the house system, just 
like in a big motel. It's positively unnatural! 

Please understand that Pm not exactly complaining about 30 
years of mud in my bath water. The glory of water — in our 
lovely pond, in the distant spring, the swamp, the brook, was 
an exciting part of country living. Nevertheless, I don't eagerly 



remind my wife about the times when our faucets gushed black 
water. Ours is an unusual story, and one that others (who may 
be dreaming of building a house in the country) might do well 
to consider. 

When we moved to Vermont in 1946, houses were impossible 
to find. How lucky we were to be accepted as tenants in a smali, 
furnished, farmhouse (which we eventually purchased). Al 
Guibord, the landlord, became our friend, mentor and even- 
tual life-saver. Patiently, he explained the mysterious equip- 
ment that came with the house, such as the pump in the corner 
of the cellar that madę moist, slush-slushing musie. 

Al had a triumphant look as he showed us three faucets in the 
kitchen sink. Wait a minutę — three ? 

Well, it seemed that the two in the center gave forth hot and 
cool brook water from the stream outside the kitchen door. 
Charming. Yes, indeed. And the old-fashioned brass faucet at 
the left delivered a special elixir, cold spring water from up the 
hill, arriving by gravity. 

He pointed through the window. About 50 feet from the 
house gleamed the two-acre pond. Beyond that was a swamp 
fuli of cattails and red-winged blackbirds. Still further away was 
a wet-looking, rising meadow, in the middle of which, some- 
where, was our spring. Fine, we allowed, but how does the 
water get to this faucet? "In a cast iron pipę laid across the bot- 
tom of the pond," Al said. 

So began the long, long series of clues about water and how it 
acts. We were so naive. How could we read them? 

The pipę from the spring ran around the dirt floor in the cellar 
and up beside the kitchen sink. The pipę would sweat and drip, 
but the dirt floor absorbed it. Later, the contractor who poured a 
concrete floor in the cellar asked where I wanted the drain. 
"Drain?" I asked. "What for?" He shrugged and said we should 
have one "just in case you ever get water in the cellar." He dug 
a hole in one corner, filled it with a wheelbarrow load of 
crushed stone, and put the drain hole over it. It didn't seem to 
me that you could put much water down that hole. Thinking 
back, I can remember being amazed when we washed the floor 
with a hose and it all ran down that hole. 

We have two sons. Living beside a pond, they became aquatic 
types. Later they and their hordę of summertime friends began 
scraping noses on the bottom when diving off the dam. 

"Deepen the pond!" they chorused. 

The shovel, dozer and dragline madę a mess. The lawn was 
gouged up by huge tracks, and the view was one of ugly mud 
flats. Everybody was relieved when the job was finished and 
the men closed the lower outlet. The mucky water circled, grew 
deeper, and gradually cleared. 

How long would it take to fili the pond? A week? No. Two 
weeks? Eight weeks? It didn't seem possible. But after it was fuli 
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it lost a few inches again! The pond didn't hołd fuli till a year 
had passed. 

Ah — the clues were so frequent! For instance: the septic tank 
was on the opposite side of the house from the pond. This 
gradually developed a smelly overflow. A man came with a 
machinę and dug out a huge hole beyond it. "Never give you 
any trouble again, leastways not in your lifetime," he told us. 
We wondered how he could be surę. 

Another clue: The water pipę from the brook had been laid 
with the end of it slightly under the bottom of the pond. But, 
during the years, we had raised the pond level several times, 
thus inadvertently backing up quiet water over the intake. As 
the stream came to a standstill it dropped fine mud. 

Guests would whisper, "Shh, Duncan and Helen will hear 
you. But mud in the water? After all\" 

We called in Ransom Gore, plumber extraordinaire, resource- 
ful Vermonter, friend. Ranse changed the pump so it sucked on 
the spring linę. "Works fine," he said. We abandoned the linę 
from the brook. But when the spring got Iow the pump would 
again suck mud. 

Then a toilet stopped functioning. Ranse showed my wife the 
salamander that had been stuck in a little tubę. She did not 
laugh. "As a matter of fact," she said, "I don't like to think 
about the frogs that you say live in our spring. Don't they def- 
ecate in the water?" Ranse and I looked vague. 

Then it happened. The Great Drought. I kept up a good front 
as springs and wells failed all over Southern Vermont. "The 
spring has never failed," I intoned. 

In late October the pump sucked air. I went up to the spring 
that evening and watched grimly. 

In a great hurry we re-activated the water linę to the brook. 
We dug a shallow well right on the bank. 

What a winter that was. The first water from the new well 
was fuli of mud. After that, the stream bank froze so hard that 
we sucked the well dry. We had to get a jackhammer to shake 
up the bank. 

Meanwhile our friends, the Walter LaGranges, on high land 
to the north of us, had water problems too. In desperation they 
decided to drill a deep well. The drill rig was there for weeks, 
grinding down, down, down. They quit at 500 feet and $5000, 
for a measly trickle. 

Now you've perhaps noticed that my name is Duncan 
Campbell, which is like John Smith in Edinburgh. Therefore Tm 
by ancestry careful with money. I can't even enjoy gambling 
with play-money at Las Vegas Night for the benefit of United 
Counseling Service. I walk around clutching my phony bills, re- 
luctantly losing here and there, feeling very sad. Drilling wells, 
for water or for oil, is not for me. 

The spring eventually recovered, but the old pipę was leaking 
everywhere. It would soon fail completely. The cheapest way 
out was to put a water intake in the pond itself. 

We had to drain the pond again. The men ran a long plastic 
pipę, weighted it to hołd it on the bottom, and propped the end 
three feet off the mud in the deepest place. We could run water 
constantly and have no effect on the amount of water pouring 
over the spillway, so enormous was our supply at last. But then 
we began getting familiar gushes of black mud. "A snapping 
turtle near the intake," I would explain, or "The muskrat is busy 
tonight." My wife's expression was inscrutable. 

Then her father died, and we planned to build an addition to 
the house for Grandma and sister Jean. 

Aha. This would be the golden opportunity to end all our 
mud problems. We would dig a proper well set back from the 
pond in the middle of the front lawn, and surround it with a 
huge filter bed of crushed stone. 


Andrew F. Thomas 

It began as a search for a well and ended up as the most 
expensive drain hole in Vermont history. The gouged pit not 
only failed to produce water , but it couldnt hołd any either. 

The pond filled rapidly this time. In a day or two it was high 
enough so that water began flowing through the expensive bed 
of crushed stone, underground, into the new well. Hooray, the 
water was nice and elear! 

The water rosę in the well. Then it went back down. 

We borrowed a portable pump. The men dropped the intake 
hose into the pond, tilted the nozzle into the well, turned on the 
engine, and let 'er rip. They could not fili the well. 

The men dug a trench from the pond. They madę the trench 
so wide that the stream running into the well was twice as big as 
the stream feeding the pond. The well would still not fili up. 

"Dammit," I cried in frustration. "Fili in the trench. We'll lose 
the whole pond into the big hole we've madę, if we don't watch 
out." 

An underground cave with a stream? Not at all. We had been 
given all the clues. 

Remember the dirt floor that never developed puddles from 
the sweating water pipę? Remember the little drain hole in the 
cellar? Think about the marvelous leach-hole for the septic tank: 
the man was right, it was in totally peruious sandy gravel. What 
about the well beside the stream? The pump didn't suck it dry 
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when the bank froze: it ran away through the bottom. The pond 
wouldn't fili when we dug it out for diving, because we re- 
moved the seal on the bottom. Whatever madę us think we 
could dig an even bigger well set ouside that "bathtub" (which 
the man-made pond had formed), and expect the well to hołd 
water, in such pervious gravel? Except for the swamp, our land 
is on a glacial moraine. 

But we still had to have water. So we ran another plastic 
water linę and hung the intake from an iron pipę driven into the 
muddy bottom. The valve was three feet down from freezing, 
six feet up from the mud. "The pump will never suck up mud 
that distance," the experts said. They were wrong. 

Early in 1976 my wife began to press her long standing idea 
that we should drill a well. I reminded her of the risks. She felt 
she could live with a failure, if we had one. I shuddered. Should 
we play on the Big Well-Driller's Roulette Wheel? 

The salesmen urged us: "Drill to water. There's water down 
there somewhere. It doesn't matter where you set the drill rig. 
Might as well put it near the house. You sign the contract and 


Author Campbell admires the clean water 
pouring from his perpetual sprinkler. At 
last, all the clues meshed perfectly. 



we just drill until we get you water. Well, no, sir. There is no 
guarantee." 

When the huge machinę was in place, the rumbling, shudder- 
ing process began. I felt queasy when they got past 160 feet. 
When they hit 200, I swallowed hard. 

Helen called me at the office on the fifth day. 

"Guess what," she said brightly. "They say it will pump at 
least 40 gallons a minutę!" 

ITs bad to be too jubilant on such occasions. After all, this is 
Vermont. "You gotta be kidding," I said, with studied casual- 
ness. "No," she insisted. "Really. I don't know what that 
means but they came in here all smiles and that's what they say. 
Forty gallons a minutę." 

"Tli be right out," I said. 

Alex Moskalenko was busy dismantling the rig. "Forty gal¬ 
lons a minutę?" I asked. "Yep." "At about 275 feet?" "ThaTs 
right. The blowout went halfway up the tower. Stopped the 
hammer. I got soaked. Wanna see it?" 

I thought to myself, "that has to be the biggest put-on Tve 
ever heard. He can't see anything 275 feet down in the dark!" 

But he went one sentence further. Looking me in the eye he 
said softly, "Comin' up some." 

"Corning up?" 

"Yeah," he said. "It was about 15 feet down a while ago." 

He peered down the pipę and his expression subtly changed. 
He motioned me forward with suppressed excitement. I looked 
in. I wanted to run to the house to get Helen, but there wasn't 
time. "Sam?" he yelled to his helper. "Look at this!" Not only 
was the surface of the water in sight, it was only three feet down 
and was rising rapidly toward me. 

I backed off, turned around so they could not see my face, 
composed myself, and looked off at the eastern mountains. This 
was unbelievable. The bottom of the great pipę was embedded 
in siatę 275 feet below us. Where on earth could this water be 
coming from? Only one thing could be known about it, it came 
from somewhere higher tłum where we stood. 

I swung back around as the water overflowed the pipę. It 
sparkled, revealing a quicksilver purity unmistakably mud- 
free. 

As soon as the well overflowed, the plumbing plans changed. 
We would need no submersible pump. We had been blessed 
with a big ooerflowing artesian well. The company drills about 
500 a year in Vermont alone. About a dozen come in as gushers 
like this. For the next few days I watched the overflow with 
bated breath, going back to look every few hours. I watched that 
steady overflow all Summer long. We put it through a perpetual 
lawn sprinkler. There hasn't been any change in six months. 
We expect the flow, (seven gallons per minutę) to remain sta- 
ble for many years. Changes in surface-water conditions would 
be slow to affect such deep aquifers. 

Helen and I had a terrible scare in the first week. We got sev- 
eral gushes of mud in the new water! We confronted each other, 
sick with apprehension. But, of course, it was just mud still 
caught in the crannies of the old pipes in the house. 

The pump got waterlogged. Ransom Gore came out and 
wa’tched. He thought for a bit. Then he smiled, reached up, and 
turned off the pump. "Heli, Dunc," he said. "By the time the 
water runs downhill into the house from the new well, you've 
got about 20 pounds of natural pressure in the linę anyway, and 
that's just overwhelming the pump. ThaTs not a lot of pressure 
for the house, but enough. Try it without the pump for a while! 
Save electricity." 

We haven't turned the pump back on yet. Right now it's late 
in the evening. I have to run out and change the position of the 
lawn sprinkler, and start my hot bath. See you later. c O? 
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Two miles north of Smugglers Notch 
and five miles south of Jeffersomńlle is 

The Crown andAnchor 


By Frank Lieberman 
Photographed by Hanson Carroll 


L ike some small, frontier fort the Crown and Anchor 
j is sheltered invitingly in the palisadę of condominiums at 
Smugglers Notch Village, on Route 108. Its cheery red-painted 
faęade sets it apart from the other Village buildings and the hills 
beyond, where a ski lift leads the eye up Madonna Mountain. 
And indeed this attractive restaurant has no relationship, other 
than that of placement, to the Village or its activities, being the 
sole property of June and Patrick Ellam and run by them with 
the able assistance and management of their friend, Jack 
Aldrich. 

June, from Benton Harbor, Mich., is responsible for the 
cuisine while Patrick, London-born and bred, ensures that, in 
his words, "it's a nice tight ship." He's a sea-faring type, as evi- 
denced by the ships' plans that ornament the walls and the old 
mizzenmast light from the famous Ambrose Lightship in the 
hall. Patricka a merry host in the restaurant but 1 think he may 
just possibly be living in the wrong century; he sounds much 


morę like one of the seventeenth century's Gentlemen Adven- 
turers. 

His career began in World War II, when at age 19, he volun- 
teered for the Army. He was promptly put into action during 
the Battle of Britain as an anti-aircraft gunner. Then, as he puts 
it, he "also did the Dunkerque show," leading 140 men from Le 
Havre and safely back to Britain by way of St. Nazaire. Even 
helped by a natural fluency in French (thanks to his partly 
French mother) this was quite a trick, as a glance at a map will 
prove, and he was promptly rewarded with a Lieutenancy. 

Sometime in 1942 a notice appeared in his officers' mess: 
Officers nre urgently needed to drop alone by parachute behind the 
enemy lines, knowledge of French useful. This proved irresistible to 
Patrick who shortly found himself in spy school after which he 
was shipped off to France to "... a wise old spy near Lyons. 
First thing he said when I got there was, 'You're a new boy, 
just come from the school, haven't you? Weil do me a favor, 
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please don't leave a trail of bodies across the countryside that 
leads to me, eh?' And that was the beginning of three years as a 
professional spy, mostly smuggling, moving people, money, 
diamonds and this and that." 

Patrick had a fine war. 

In post-war England he endured a stint in a family business, 
helped start a smali boating organization that grew into the 
Midget Offshore Racing Club, and worked on the development 
of the first of the midget ocean racers. Midget, meaning Very 
Smali Indeed, is a boat capable of sailing the Atlantic and weigh- 
ing just over 400 pounds. 

Patrick and another man, "a hostage from the designer's 
office," sailed the nineteen-foot craft uneventfully from Fal- 
mouth to New York where they landed with just five dollars 
each and a few friendly contacts. The hostage retumed to Eng¬ 
land while Patrick and the boat found haven in a basement 
apartment in the city. It was there that he met June, who, with 
two other women, shared the apartment above. 

June had come from Chicago where she'd been working in 
one of the large department Stores, earning $32.50 a week. As 
she was paying $100 a month rent, however, she soon found 
herself literally starving to death. To alleviate that unpleasant 
situation, she took a job as waitress in one of the Stouffer res- 
taurants, assuring herself of at least one good meal a day. Find- 
ing her interested and bright, the management put her into 
junior executive training where she learned about restaurant 
management and became interested in good cooking. 

Corning to New York, she first worked as production assist- 
ant to a Broadway producer followed by a series of jobs in 
Greenwich Village coffeehouses. And then she met Patrick. 

Soon afterward, he sold the little boat, wrote the book So- 
pranino, about that first Crossing and, in 1955, he and June were 
married. They spent the next 15 years in the boat business in the 
Larchmont/Rye area, just north of New York. They sailed boats, 
and sold boats and moved boats around, with the job of cook 
falling to June. From this experience she learned the importance 
of pre-planning meals and the efficient use of limited space. 


Winters were slow times in the boat world so the Ellams 
began thinking of something to round out the year. It was then, 
on a ski trip to Vermont, that they discovered what is now their 
present location. Having heard of the coming development of 
Madonna Mountain, the idea for the Crown and Anchor was 
born. 

As Madonna gained in popularity, the patronage of the new 
restaurant increased, as did the demand for June's outstanding 
cooking. A fairly regular clientele now patronizes the Crown 
and Anchor — people from Burlington, Stowe and Montreal as 
well as some owners of the Village condominiums. Quite smali 
to begin with, the restaurant was enlarged to its present size in 
1971 and can now serve up to 200 dinners a night in its two din- 
ing rooms. 

The atmosphere is warm and cozy, with much of the feeling 
of a nice English pub, rather clublike and friendly. There's a big 
fireplace and comfortable wooden chairs and tables. The huge 
salad table, a feature of the establishment, is a reproduction of a 
17th century Welsh family piece. The table settings are pleas- 
antly like those one would have at home, though June ruefully 
admits that they had to change from using saltcellars to salt- 
shakers because too many customers salted the coffee. "The 
worst of that was that sińce no one ever makes a fuss, people 
wouldnT tell us. They'd have this horrible look and pay the bill 
and just leave suddenly." So now the saltcellars are used for ash 
trays. 

As far as possible, all foodstuffs come from local sources. 
Many of the fruits and vegetables are from nearby gardens and 
the richly smoked ham that is a feature of the house is especially 
smoked for the Crown and Anchor by Hanley's storę in Jeffer- 
sonville. June's cooking is designed to emphasize the natural 
flavors inherent in the food itself, enhancing it as simply as pos¬ 
sible, even when using herbs or building a dish with the use of a 
sauce. Vegetables are treated with loving care and not over- 
cooked. June also understands the importance of appearance 
and uses simple white plates so that each dinner is placed to 
make an attractive "picture" as it is served. 


A modest exterior hides the Crown and Anchor's interior atmosphere, one reminiscent of an English pub. 














Patrick is in charge of the drink and, being a good host, is 
quite particular about it. Beer is on draft and no cheap bar gin or 
whiskey is used. "Nonę of your Olde Beddsoque whiskey 
here," says Patrick. "We serve good spirits at normal prices." 
No mixes are used, either; a whiskey sour is madę with fresh 
lemon juice. The winę list is Patrick's selection and a pleasant 
one it is, too. 

The cuisine at the Crown and Anchor ranges over a wide as- 
sortment of dishes which June has worked out, test after test, 
and found to be both popular and easy to prepare. 

When she's not in the kitchen herself, the young people who 
help run the place have been trained to take a turn at the stove, 
using June's magie box of recipes, producing a consistently de- 
lectable choice of dishes. 

The day's menu is presented to diners at the table on a large 
blackboard. The last time I was there, it included chilled ripe 
olive soup, a quiche of king crab, chicken dijon, moussaka, veal 
hollandaise and lamb kebab with couscous. We had the chick¬ 
en, which was perfectly cooked and subtly flavored, and the 
veal, beautifully complimented by the elegant sauce. I men- 
tioned the salad table before — it is one of the best, fuli of fresh 
crisp vegetables, well mixed dressings and accompanied by 
plenty of good bread. For dessert there is usually English trifle, 
mousse au chocolate (not chocolate enough for my taste), 
fresh fruit, cheese and often an excellent chocolate cream buche. 
Dinner will cost from $6 to $12 depending on your choice of en- 
tree and how much winę you enjoy. The Crown and Anchor is 
open all year with the exception of the quiet time, from the end 
of ski season until Memoriał Day, and dinner is served from 5 
pm until 10 pm every day, while lunch is also served in the busy 
Summer and Winter seasons. Reservations are not required. 

Some of June Ellam's special recipes, served exclusively at the 
Crown and Anchor, include the following: 

CHILLED RIPE OLIVE SOUP (serves 6) 

3 cups chicken stock 2 eggs 

1 cup pitted ripe olives 1 cup light cream 

1 sm. clove garlic, crushed tyi cup dry sauterne 

and minced 1 tspn Worcestershire sauce 

1 Tbspn grated onion l U tspn salt 

Simmer chicken stock with olives, garlic and onion for 15 min- 
utes. Beat eggs with cream. Slowly add stock to egg mixture. 
Return to pan and heat, stirring almost to boiling but do not 
boil. Add sauterne, Worcestershire sauce and salt. Blend soup 
in two batches at medium speed in blender. Chill thoroughly. 
Serve in cold cups and garnished with thin slice of lemon. 

KING CRAB QUICHE (serves 8) 


2 Ib crabmeat 

3 sticks butter 
8 eggs 

4 cups light cream 


V 2 tspn salt 
Va tspn pepper 
1 Tbspn chopped parsley 
light rum 

pastry 


Linę 9" x 13" pan with pastry, preheat oven to 450°. Saute crab 
in a stick of butter, sprinkle with light rum. Beat eggs with 
cream, add salt and pepper, distribute crab evenly over pastry- 
lined pan, cover with egg mixture, sprinkle with paprika. Bakę 
for 10 minutes at 450°, reduce heat to 350° and continue baking 
until custard sets, approximately 30 minutes. Remove from 
oven and let it set 10 to 15 minutes before removing from pan 
and serving. 

Sauce: Melt 2 sticks butter, add 1 tablespoon chopped parsley 
and quarter cup light rum. 

Serve the quiche hot, with rum butter poured over top. 



CHICKEN DIJON (serves 4) 


4 chicken legs 
2 chicken breasts, each 
split in half 
1 V 2 cup bread crumbs 
1 V 2 tspn dry mustard 

broccoli 


1 tspn salt 
1 tspn cayenne 
% cup u eg. oil 
l U cup lemon juice 
V 2 tspn salt 


Brush each piece of chicken with oil, lemon juice and salt. Mix 
bread crumbs, dry mustard, salt and cayenne pepper. Coat each 
piece of chicken with this mixture. Bakę in well-oiled pan in up- 
per third of preheated 425° oven 40 minutes, uncovered. 


Sauce: 

1 Tbspn minced onion 
3 Tbspn butter 
l U cup flour 
1V4 cup scalded milk 

fresh lemon 


3 A cup heavy cream 
l U tspn salt 
X A tspn white pepper 
1 Tbspn Dijon mustard 
to taste 


In heavy saucepan saute onion in butter until soft. Add flour, 
stir and cook 3 minutes morę. Remove from heat and add milk 
and cream. Stir vigorously until thick. Add salt, pepper, mus¬ 
tard, lemon juice. Simmer 10 minutes. Strain through sieve. 

Boil sufficient broccoli until just tender. Serve chicken and 
broccoli with hot sauce poured over top. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM BUCHE (serves 8) 

6 eggs, separated 1 tspn oanilla extract 

1 cup sugar x h> cup cocoa 

Beat egg whites until stiff but not dry. Beat yolks with cocoa, 
sugar and vanilla. Fold in whites. Spread into fiat rectangular 
shape on greased and floured cookie sheet. Bakę at 375° for 
13 to 15 minutes. Turn out onto waxed paper that has been 
sprinkled with powdered sugar. Cover with damp towel until 
cool. 

Filling: Whip pint heavy cream. Spread evenly over cake 
leaving one inch space on each side. Roli by lifting one end of 
waxed paper. 

Sauce: Spread top with cool chocolate sauce madę from 3 oz. 
unsweetened chocolate, 1 cup sugar, V 2 cup water, 2 table- 
spoons butter and 1 teaspoon vanilla extract. Decorate with 

Chocolate Curls: Melt semisweet chocolate. Allow to cool on 
fiat pan. When hard draw sharp knife over chocolate to make 
curls. Sprinkle generously over chocolate cream roli. 
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From serenity to crisis 
to today . . . 

Wilmington, Identity Restored 

By Philip Angell 
Photographs by Jane Cooper 



I t is Memoriał Day in Wilmington, 
Vermont, and Don Johnson has been 
up sińce dawn putting out American flags 
up and down Main Street. It's something 
he's done for years. 

Alone on top of Lisie Hill, the site of 
Wilmington^ original town common, 
Tom Politano, in his American Legion 
uniform, also silently raises the flag. 

Three motorcyclists from Connecticut 
lounge on their machines in front of a res- 
taurant on Main Street, waiting for it to 
open for breakfast. Across the Street, in 
the driveway of a gas station, a young girl 
rehearses her baton routines in prepara- 
tion for the paradę. 

Slowly, the town comes to life as the 
shops begin to open and the carloads of 
tourists from New York, New Jersey and 
elsewhere on the East Coast roli into 
Wilmington to share its Memoriał Day ac- 
tivities. 

Al Wurzburger, a chief organizer of the 
day's celebration, is dressed in fuli mufti 
as he rides his horse from his house to his 
storę in town: he will be near the front of 
the paradę today. At 9 a.m., the Baptist 
Church chimes begin playing patriotic 
songs. A smali boy rides through town 
looking for crepe paper so he can deco- 
rate his bike and join the festivities. 

The paradę begins immediately follow- 
ing the Memoriał Day service in Memo¬ 
riał Hall; it is a traditional program of 
songs and patriotic readings. The hall, a 
fine structure built at the turn of this cen- 
tury, is being completely restored by the 
town. 

The paradę is led by three bewildered 
children in colonial costume carrying a 
flag, a fife and drum. They are followed 
by the color guard, the Governor, repre- 
sentatives of various armed services, and 
the high school band. The Cub Scouts 
come next, with memoriał wreaths and 
flowers to be thrown into the river. 

The paradę stops as it reaches the 
bridge over the Deerfield River at the 
crossroads of town. A smali model boat 
filled with lilacs is lowered over the 
bridge railing as a minister reads a 
prayer. Almost everyone puts his hand 
over his heart. A young girl shows her 
younger brother how. 

As the boat is caught by the current, a 
rifle salute brings silence to the town; a 
second salute and the crowd is still; a 
child cries out, a horse whinnies and is 
gentled. A third report and then broken 
taps from the high school bugler. The 
town bells chime noon as the taps are 
played, an unintentional double salute. 

The drums roli, the crowd comes back 
up the river bank and the band plays the 
National Anthem. A whistle blows and 
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the paradę moves on — morę floats, morę 
banners, the elementary school band. 
Wilmington's four fire trucks and a police 
car bring up the rear, lights flashing. 
They are followed by bunched out-of- 
state cars impatient to move on. The en- 
tire four-man police force is out directing 
traffic. 

Wilmington has had a Memoriał Day 
paradę sińce 1868. Last year, all Memoriał 
Day activities were incorporated into 
what was called "Americana Days," a 
five-day celebration intended to be Wil¬ 
mington^ welcome to Summer in Ver- 
mont. Americana Days, with its em- 
phasis on old-fashioned activities and 
Vermont's reputation for the traditional, 
is designed to bring morę tourists, and a 
different breed of tourist, to the Deerfiełd 
Valley area. This new celebration and its 
relationship to the traditions of Wil¬ 
mington — as well as to the futurę eco- 
nomic health of the community — neatly 
highlights the tensions and problems 
which exist in this pretty Vermont town, 
problems caused by the rapid changes 
experienced by Wilmington in the last 20 
years. 

Two descriptions of Wilmington, taken 
from the history of its traditional 10-year 
reunions, tell much about what this town 
has been through. From the 1960 re- 
union: "In 1950, the town had been a 
rather serene community and its princi- 
pal industry was still the manufacture of 
wooden boxes and plywood at the New 
England Box Company. Now it was a 
fast-growing community with a new 
source of revenue and employment. The 
rapidly developing ski area at Mt. Snów 
and the town's rapidly expanding 
economy and population has demanded 
an enlarged school, a local health center, 
a new post office and a town garage and 
laundromat. Real estate offices were 
mushrooming into existence as land and 
property were being sought for ski lodges 
or second homes." In that rendering of 
Wilmington in 1960, there is only the 
barest hint of uneasiness or uncertainty 
about what was happening in the town. 
This rapid expansion was viewed, almost 
universally it seems, as good for Wil¬ 
mington. 

Now, from the 1970 reunion: "The last 
ten years have perhaps seen the most 
noticeable changes in the community of 
any decade. The growing Mt. Snów 
complex now hosts year-round activities, 
and a new ski area, Haystack, has 
opened. The still expanding population 
and economy have necessitated the erec- 
tion of a new elementary school, health 
center, fire house, bank and supermar¬ 
ket. Several old residences have been 


converted into various types of shops or 
ski lodges, and many new vacation 
homes have been built by city dwellers. 
The sprawling Chimney Hill develop- 
ment has invaded the privacy of Hay¬ 
stack Mountain. Town govemment has 
added a town manager and established a 
full-time police department." 

That rapid surge of building, the influx 
of large numbers of tourists, the growth 
of the second home community took the 
Town of Wilmington by surprise. Few 
residents expected the onslaught that 
eventually materialized, nor did they 
anticipate the problems of education, 
health and crime which came in the wake 
of these changes. 

Wilmington still lives uncomfortably 
with the memory of the big land rushes of 
the 1960's that so disrupted life in the 
town. Indeed, the physical alteration oc- 


casioned by the large second home de- 
velopments is still present — a short 
drive to Chimney Hill or Haystack pro- 
vides an ugly and graphic reminder of 
exactly what did happen here. 

Like no other community in Vermont, 
the Town of Wilmington borę the brunt 
of the second home boom in Vermont, 
primarily because of three factors: its 
proximity to the major metropolitan areas 
of the East Coast, the increase in leisure 
time that took place in the 60s, and the 
development and expansion of skiing as a 
major attraction to the area. 

It is directly because of the unregu- 
lated, haphazard and, in some cases, en- 
vironmentally unsound development in 
nearby Dover and Wilmington that Ver- 
mont's major Environmental Legislation 
— Act 250 — became law. In a perverse 
way, the State of Yermont owes a great 



Tom Poliłano hoists the flag (opposite page) to 
begin Wilmington's Memoriał Day obsenmnce. 
A day for solemnly remembering and coming 
together with pride is a town tradition 
that has held for well over a cen tury. 









deal to Wilmington, and many residents 
of the town are conscious of that debt. 
Almost universally, however, they are 
inclined to be charitable. They hope that 
other towns, and the State itself, have 
learned from what happened in Wil¬ 
mington. Denise Allen, a Town 
Selectman, says of the experience: "I 
think the whole State learned. I think this 
has been beneficial. That's what makes 
me angry when I read, 'Don't let this 
happen to your town/ I think we have 
been beneficial to the whole State. The 
State madę mistakes here, too, not just 
Wilmington." 

Wilmington, today, is very much a 
town in transition, a town trying to find 
new identities — both economic and so- 
cial. In the process, it is slowly shedding 
its unsavory reputation while tentatively 
charting a course for the futurę. That 
course is very much influenced by what 
has gone before. 

The big developments and tourist at- 


tractions of the 1960s which were respon- 
sible for the surge of dollars and people 
into the Deerfield Valley have mostly 
gone sour. Both major ski areas, Hay- 
stack and Mt. Snów, are bankrupt and 
being run by bank-appointed outsiders. 
They remain open for the ski season be- 
cause so much of the area's economy still 
depends on them, but that is a temporary 
solution and far from satisfactory to any- 
one involved. 

The big land developments, which 
"killed" the ski areas according to local 
bank manager Peter Gebauer, are also in 
trouble. The one at Chimney Hill now has 
an owners' association, however, which 
many in town believe will make the solu¬ 
tion of its environmental problems easier. 


Haystack, however, is in receivership as 
well as in a complicated legał battle which 
will take years to resolve. These situa- 
tions have caused the town to run deficits 
in its budgets because, says Town Clerk 
Earline Fitch, so many of the second 
homeowners and lot owners don't pay 
their taxes. It is a vicious circle, because 
the town has had to raise the level of serv- 
ices it provides, at great expense, pre- 
cisely because of the new, second 
homeowners. 

The town is now trying to find new 
sources of income in an effort to diversify 
its present economic base of tourism, and 
to decrease its economic dependence on 
the ski season. Peter Gebauer, who de- 
scribes the economic situation in Wil¬ 
mington as "... a yoyo, up and down," 
feels the town needs morę clean, light in- 
dustry, such as G & S Precision, a maker 
of injection molds, and Vermont Barn- 
board, which produces artificially aged 
siding, if Wilmington is going to suc- 


cessfully accommodate morę "urban ref- 
ugees" like himself, and if the town is 
going to become morę economically in¬ 
dependent. Yet the town and its business 
leaders seem to have been remarkably 
reticent in the pursuit of such industry. 

Many lodge owners in the area, those 
whose investments depend on the whims 
of naturę, are trying a different tack. They 
feel that one way to economic stability in 
the Deerfield Valley is to transform it into 
a four-season resort and tourist area. 
Tennis courts, a surę sign of Summer 
vacationers, have just begun to spring up 
the length of Route 100, from Wilmington 
to Dover and beyond. 

At present, a big push is being madę 
with senior Citizen bus tours. Using a 


local lodge as a base of operations, the 
tours fan out across Southern Vermont 
each day during the Spring, Summer and 
Fali. Tours have come to Wilmington 
from as far a way as Virginia. It is a new 
source of revenue to the area, and one 
that has great potential. To a lodge owner 
like Don Albano it means . . we're get- 
ting our independence back." And 
banker Peter Gebauer comments: "We've 
got to have something. You cannot live on 
snów alone." 

A town that depends on tourism has to 
look good, and by and large, Wilmington 
is an extremely attractive community. 
The business leaders in town agree that 
the futurę of Wilmington, as a tourist 
town, lies in keeping it attractive. They 
point with pride to a recent program to 
eliminate ugly business signs from Main 
Street. 

Yet despite this basie necessity, one 
doesn't have to travel far from the center 
of Wilmington to find the slag heaps of 
old and new construction marring the 
roadsides and the hillsides. The scars of 
development have not yet healed at 
Haystack or Chimney Hill or Dover Hills. 
If Wilmington is going to become a four- 
season attraction, those eyesores will 
have to be cleaned up. As one oldtimer 
put it, "buildings that look fine in five or 
six feet of snów look awful when there's 
no snów." 

The Americana Days celebration, new 
to Wilmington last year, is another, major 
attempt by the community to end its re- 
liance on Winter tourists. The affair is a 
mbeture of old and new, the traditional 
and the commercial. It is a difficult blend 
to achieve, and a tenuous one to main- 
tain, especially in a community as 
steeped in tradition and cultural diversity 
as Wilmington. Americana Days has bakę 
sales and flower shows, quilt displays 
and tree plantings; art exhibits and Street 
fairs; a church supper and the fire depart- 
ment dance; a softball gamę and a chick- 
en barbeeue. 

Americana Days is the result of the 
cooperative efforts of a great many resi¬ 
dents, both natives and newcomers. 
Though many of the natives are still bitter 
over what has happened to their town, 
they still seem willing to devote their time 
and effort to making this new tradition in 
Wilmington a success. Whether Amer¬ 
icana Days becomes part of the perma- 
nent tradition of Wilmington depends on 
how commercial the town allows it to be¬ 
come. If the affair becomes as totally 
exploitative of Wilmington's "Vermont 
Charm" as the developments of the 1960s 
were, it is bound to fail and leave even 
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morę bitterness and resentment in its 
wake. It is the great fear of the oldtimers 
that Americana Days may go in just that 
direction. Says one, "I'd just hate to see a 
Provincetown of our Main Street. I'd hate 
to see them lose sight of what Memoriał 
Day really is. I don't like to see it a time to 
make money." Yet Al Wurzburger, a 
non-native and one of the principle or- 
ganizers of Americana Days says simply: 
"No, commercialization is not a concern. 
The community will keep limits on 
things." 

Wurzburger just may be right. 
Although it is too early to predict the fate 
of Americana Days, one thing is evident: 
the Town of Wilmington is in no mood to 
repeat the frenetic days of the 1960s. "I 
think people are just tired of the hub-bub 
and the commotion all the time, and 
would like to slow down and have a little 
morę sane existence," says Town Clerk 
Fitch. 

A new, conservative mood has settled 
over Wilmington. The town is "scared to 
death" at the prospect of any morę major 
development in the area. The town Plan- 
ning Commission is termed "very con- 
servative," and the Town Plan is one of 
controlled growth. Peter Gebauer talks 
about it: . . That town plan really 

doesn't cali for much in the way of any- 
thing. We're not talking about the con- 
struction of roads, or the construction of 
schools or the building of an industrial 
park or anything like that. What does it 
cali for? I think it calls for limited 
growth." 

The Town Plan not only represents the 
new mood in Wilmington, it also reflects 
the economic and political realities of the 
area. Wilmington is a smali town of less 
than 2,000 people; its population has not 
changed significantly for over 50 years, 
yet it supports an array of town services 
not found in towns three and four times 
its size. Quite simply, Wilmington is at 
the end of its financial ropę. It cannot, 
nor is it willing, to provide morę services 
than it already does. 

In one way, then, the residents of this 
town are ready to hunker down and let 
things pass them by for a while. That is 
the "slow growth" emphasis of the Town 
Plan. Yet in another respect, the town is 
blossoming. After so many years of being 
the Peck's Bad Boy of Vermont — of be¬ 
ing, in effect, the environmental guinea 
pig for the State — Wilmington is feeling 
proud again. There does seem to be a 
spirit in this town that says, "the worst is 
over, let's get moving." 

Indeed, many residents datę the be- 
ginning of this resurgence of pride to the 
1972 ski season. It was a financial disaster 


which shook out the last of the marginal 
operators and fast-buck artists and left 
only those whose commitment to the 
town was lasting and sincere. Says Nicki 
Steele, a teacher at the Deerfield Valley 
Elementary School: "It's feeling proud 
again; the core population has sta- 
bilized." And Jean Canedy, Chairman of 
the Board of Selectmen and a lifelong res- 


Memorial Hall is bright with a new coat 
of paint. Funds are raised for materials 
through various activities and the labor is 
donated by people in town. 

With this new pride, the town is will¬ 
ing to tackle a feeling that has bothered 
residents sińce the boom first began; it's 
the feeling that it's not quite right for a 
"Yermont Town" to depend on tourists. 



Wilmington businessman Lincoln Haynes traces his town roots back to the 1700s. 


ident of Wilmington, simply confirms 
that. "There is a good feeling throughout 
the town, which I think we lost, possibly, 
for a few years. It's coming back stronger 
now." 

That pride is reflected in the way Wil¬ 
mington prepared for Americana Days. 
New sidewalks were put in; storefronts 
up and down Main Street were washed 
and repainted. There were flower boxes 
filled with geraniums everywhere. And 
trees! The people of this town love to 
plant trees, and Route 9 is sprouting with 
new saplings — red mapie, sugar mapie 
and flowering crab. The new town health 
center is dated by the row of trees next to 
it; a new one is planted each year on 
Memoriał Day. 


Of course today, economics dictate that 
the town accept the reality of tourism, 
whether it likes it or not. But people in 
this town are beginning to lose their de- 
fensiveness about how they earn their liv- 
ing. Says Casey Murrow, a teacher at the 
elementary school: "There has been an 
unnecessary feeling of inferiority to other 
towns." And Dave Larsen, another 
teacher, observes that "people in Wil¬ 
mington feel tourism isn't wrong, but it 
has gotten that image. People complain, 
but few of them want to change this 
town's source of income." There are 
some people in Wilmington, like Se- 
lectman Denise Allen, who feel strongly 
that tourism has increased the standard 
of living in the town. 
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Spruced up for "Americana Days," Wilmington's Main Street 
reflects the towns fragile mix of traditional and modern values. 


Though the natives may grudgingly ac- 
cept the new economic reality in their 
town, there still exists a real tension be- 
tween them and the newcomers to Wil- 
mington. It is a natural resentment — 
newcomers meant the loss of many tra¬ 
ditional habits and customs that gov- 
erned life in Wilmington in earlier years, 
just as surely as the new second homes 
and ski areas that accompanied them 
meant the loss of much of the wilderness 
which Wilmington natives had come to 
expect as their birthright. 

The stark reality, however, is that the 
keepers of the old traditions will soon 
pass on, and those that remain will most 
have grown up with, or become accus- 
tomed to what Wilmington was like after 
the 1960s. That unalterable fact adds a 
special poignancy to the gentle com- 
plaints of the natives, to their wistful re- 
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miniscences, and to their hopes for the 
futurę: "We want people to come to town 
who contribute, not take away." 

The tension between natives and new¬ 
comers is bound to remain, but it appears 
to be, finally, a healthy tension. Much of 
the organizational drive for Americana 
Days, or for projects like the Parents- 
Teachers Council Show which raises 
funds for programs such as low-cost 
fluoride treatments which are not cov- 
ered by the town budget, comes from 
newcomers to Wilmington. And, con- 
versely, those qualities of contentment 
and self-reliance, which native Vermont- 
ers value so highly, cannot be lost on 
those who have moved to Wilmington 
and madę a sincere committment to the 
values of Vermont life. 

In spite of the massive assaults on its 
way of life during the last 20 years, Wil¬ 


mington still possesses those almost in- 
defineable qualities that make it a "Ver- 
mont Town." Wilmington has it for the 
tourists and the new settlers, and it 
hasn't lost it for the natives. Casey Mur- 
row talks about those qualities: "I think 
there are three elements to a Vermont 
town. One is size; another is geography, 
a certain sense of isolation; the third is a 
degree of conservative individualism. 
Size is an absolutely crucial thing. Size 
makes our school work. Size allows the 
people in this town to know each other." 
For Murrow, Wilmington has those qual- 
ities. 

Selectman Jean Canedy also finds size 
a key element. "Most Vermont towns are 
not that large, and you get a much closer 
town feeling that you do in other areas." 
He feels that some of that closeness was 
lost in the 60s with the flood of newcom¬ 
ers, but now it is coming back. "Now I 
feel I know at least half the people. But 
for a while I wondered if I knew any of 
them, they were coming in so fast." 

For others, like Peter Gebauer, who 
has been here four years, Wilmington is a 
refuge from the crime and pollution of 
the city; its a place where you're not 
afraid to help your neighbor. History is 
the compelling factor for Rhea Ippolito, a 
young woman who moved to Wil¬ 
mington two years ago. "The oldness, 
the older people, the old houses, the tra¬ 
ditions — something you can count on." 
And for many, it is simply heritage: Lin¬ 
coln Haynes' family has been part of 
Wilmington sińce the late 1700s. "My 
roots are so deep that I have no way of 
leaving," he says quite simply. 

There is, finally, one morę important 
quality about Wilmington and its people 
that is most striking, and that is their 
self-awareness. No one tries to ignore 
what the town has gone through; no one 
tries to cover up the mistakes that were 
madę; no one tries to disguise the re¬ 
sentment that may be felt toward certain 
people or practices in town; and no one is 
ever afraid to speak his mind, knowing 
fuli well his words might appear in print. 

It is that healthy self-knowledge which 
will allow Wilmington to control events 
in the futurę as it seeks its new identity. It 
will not be swayed again by the fads and 
the fast-talkers that wreaked so much 
havoc in earlier days. Wilmington is a 
much morę seasoned town, a maturę 
town because of what it has endured. 
That experience is now an important, if 
not essential part of Wilmington's tradi- 
tion which will be passed on to futurę 
generations. It is, in many ways, a bitter 
heritage, but one for which all Vermont 
must be thankful. 
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By Gifford Hart, Jr. 
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O UTSIDE, A swimmer's delight — 82 
golden degrees — brilłiant blue sky 
and ivory-sailed boats heeling gently on 
Lakę Champlain's Appletree Bay. 

Inside, a youngster's joy — fast, white 
ice. 

Contrasts might be freąuent in Ver- 
mont but playing ice hockey in August is 
still a bit of a subtlety. As far as anyone 
knows, the 1974 Vermont Hockey School 
in Burlington was the first Summer hock¬ 
ey instruction held here. The marked suc- 
cess of that initial program prompted its 
organizers to continue and expand the 
school, now into its fourth season. 

Bringing the sounds of Steel on ice to 
the Burlington Municipal Arena at Leddy 
Park are three 24-year-old graduates of 
the University of Vermont, with help 
from the City of Burlington, the city Parks 
Department and an explosion of hockey 
interest in Vermont. 

The three young men — Ted Castle, 
Ted Child and William MacKinnon — 


had the idea for the school as well as the 
philosophy and credentials to make it 
work. Castle was the University's 1973-74 
hockey captain and an all-American. Ted 
Child ranks among the University's top 
scorers, remarkable for a defense man. 
Now in law school, Child shares a record 
of five assists in one gamę. All-American 
Willie MacKinnon, despite injuries in his 
senior year, is the University's eighth 
highest point harvester and was honored 
as Vermont's 1974 Athlete of the Year. 
Castle and MacKinnon added European 
Professional hockey experience sińce 
graduation and both were assistant 
coaches at their Alma Mater this past 
Winter. 

Their hockey school coaching philoso¬ 
phy is simple: "We want a group of in- 
structors who believe that the kids should 
have a good time while learning hockey/ 7 
MacKinnon says. "When you have fun 
you can learn morę easily. There are 
hockey camps where the coaches are 


always screaming at the kids and the kids 
and instructors end up hating each 
other." 

Apparently the fun philosophy works. 
At Vermont Hockey School, there were 
400 students enrolled in the first year but 
the average has gone up to 550 girls and 
boys sińce then. While at least one of the 
trio is on the ice with their charges at 
every session, they make certain other 
coaches have the same philosophy. Most 
of the names on the 1977 Staff roster are 
familiar to fans of Vermont hockey: Jim 
Cross, UVM head coach; Bill Spence; Tim 
0'Connell, now with the professional 
San Diego Mariners; Sam Simmons, 
coach of Burlington High School; Al 
MacKinnon, Willie's brother, who was 
captain of the 1970 Colgate University 
team and a professional player in Italy; 
Peter Brady, Bill Koch, Ned Grant, all 
former UVM stars; and Tom McNamara 
and Peter Reynolds, goal keepers from 
the University , s 1976-77 season. 
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The fun part of learning can be seen in 
the eyes of the tiredest youngster after 
completing his or her session. The 
younger ones, correctly, if quaintly, 
called "pre-peewees," clomp off the ice 
and gleefully tell parents how they "got a 
goal on the coach." The memorable event 
usually happens in the finał minutes 
when the coach tends goal, alone, with 
the entire puck-laden pre-peewee crowd 
skating toward him. Their session ends 


two-and-one-half hours of Summer in- 
struction says something about the 
present State of hockey interest in Ver- 
mont. Fourteen years ago the Burlington 
Amateur Hockey Association, "BAHA," 
started Winter hockey with 60 boys using 
an outdoor rink. Now, nearly 600 boys 
and girls wear 38 colorful BAHA team 
jerseys and work with over 100 volunteer 
coaches, referees, coordinators and direc- 
tors in a variety of learning programs. 



when there are nearly as many pre- 
peewees as pucks inside the net. 

MacKinnon, Child and Castle had dis- 
cussed the "almost natural" idea of a 
hockey school for a long time as under- 
graduates. But it wasn't until the 1973 
championship playoffs that they began 
serious conversations with Sidney C. 
Baker, Burlington Superintendent of 
Parks. They hoped to use the Leddy Park 
arena, known simply by local hockey 
buffs as "Leddy," a beautiful indoor ice 
facility dedicated in 1974. 

The two-level, błock building encloses 
morę than an acre of space and stretches 
332 feet along a bluff. It contains a 200 by 
85-foot hockey ice surface and a 100 by 
61-foot "patch ice" rink for figurę skat¬ 
ing, practice and instruction. 

With Baker's encouragement, the three 
young men published an "interest 
feeler." Response was overwhelming. 
Permission was granted by the city and 
the park commissioners in an innovative 
move to give eager Vermont boys and 
girls a special experience at a Iow cost. 

Students come from Burlington, every 
other community in Chittenden County 
and from a radius of morę than 30 miles. 
That parents daily drive up to 70 miles for 


They skate Saturday and Sunday 
mornings beginning at4:30 a.m. in Leddy 
arena and Sundays at 6:15 a.m. in the 
University's Gutterson Field House. 

It takes a special brand of interest for 
Mom or Dad to lurch around in the still, 
black hours on zero-degree Sundays. 

Over 240 Essex area youngsters skate 
during the Winter in the Essex Youth 
Hockey Association's indoor arena at the 
Essex Junction Educational Center. St. 
Albans also has a rink and an excellent 
youth program that has formed a solid 
base for Bellows Free Academy's cham¬ 
pionship high school teams. January, 
1975, saw the opening of a new regula- 
tion rink by the Rutland Amateur Hockey 
Association, a rink that is helping team 
hockey in Rutland, Woodstock, West 
Lebanon, Bennington and Brandon. 
Middlebury's "MAHA" program skates 
at Middlebury College's rink and at Rut¬ 
land. In the Northeast Kingdom, Ver- 
mont squads from Newport, Derby and 
Orleans-Irasburg compete with Canadian 
youngsters in the Border Minor Hockey 
League at Stanstead College in Rock Is- 
land, Quebec. Barre's rink serves that 
community. Norwich University's facility 
is available to young hockey players in 



the Northfield program. Other organized 
programs exist in Montpelier, Milton, the 
Missisquoi area and in Chittenden Coun- 
ty's Southern towns. 

MacKinnon, Child and Castle don't 
begin to take credit for this statewide 
burst of youth hockey enthusiasm. But 
they have been a real factor in the devel- 
opment of skills in a large northwest area 
of the State. Their school this Summer is 
divided into three sessions of two weeks 
each. The first and last regular sessions 
begin at 8 a. m. with an hour of "introduc- 
tion to skating" for children under ten. 
During the first day or so, that hour 
seems equally proportioned between 
skaters falling, scrambling, and rising to, 
on and from the ice. Every two and a half 
hours, from then to 8:15 at night, an 
older, increasingly skilled group of 34 
helmeted students push out on the ice. 

A new "day camp" begins this Sum¬ 
mer during the middle two-week session. 
It offers three hours of ice time plus two 
hours of off-ice activities centered on 
the building of skills through shooting, 
bali hockey or wrist exercises. 

Regardless of age, the fundamentals of 
skating are stressed throughout the 
school. Castle flatly States, "Skating is 
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first." Child adds: "Skating is so far out 
ahead of everything that you can't even 
put the other hockey elements in the 
same category." 

They point out that skating properly is 
difficult to teach without a definite 
method. A beginning girl or boy may 
manage to get from one dasher to the 
other without falling, even with some 
speed, but she or he may hardly be "skat¬ 
ing." The school's instructors use a 
method called "power skating" that uses 
the fuli body on each stride. Specific 
movements — pushing off from one 
skate or driving through with arms — can 
be learned easily as part of this method. 

Also taught are puck handling, passing 
and proper position play. Ali these skills 
are woven together during scrimmage 
games and a finał contest, followed by an 
awards ceremony. 

A number of the schoors graduates are 
now high school team starters, but it is 
still too soon to tell if any college super- 
stars evolve from Vermont's Summer 
hockey school. But that's not the point for 
Castle, Child and MacKinnon. 

Their kids have lots of fun and learn a 
lot about hockey; that's the idea, all on 
Vermont's only August ice. a 
















The Part-Time Farmer 

... on milk that is real 

By Noel Perrin 


A few people keep a cow. Most people 
go to the supermarket. The typical 
housewife comes back with half a galion 
of pasteurized, homogenized milk (for 
the kids), a quart of pasteurized, homog¬ 
enized low-fat milk (for herself), and a 
pint of thin "cream" called something 
like "Coffee-Cereal Special" (for the 
whole family). Maybe a pound of butter. 
About twice a year she gets half a pint of 
heavy cream for whipping. No oftener, 
because it's too expensive. 

Americans tend to think these are the 
only choices. Either you do your own 
milking twice a day, or else you buy 
highly processed dairy products from the 
rack. 

In most of Vermont, there's a third 
choice. You can buy whole milk direct 
from a farmer — and make your own but¬ 
ter, your own low-fat milk, your own 
virtually free whipped cream, and so on. 
As fringe benefits, you decrease pollu- 
tion, and maybe save some money. Be- 
sides, it's fun to make the butter. 

My wife and I have been getting our 
milk this way for the last two years. We 
buy it from a neighbor who used to work 
on the State highway crew. Now that 
Floyd is retired, he's gone back to farm- 
ing. His real business is beef cattle, but he 
keeps one milk cow, currently yielding 
eighteen quarts a day. He has enough to 
supply his own family, three customers, 
and his pig. (The pig could use morę — 
but that's what it means to be a pig.) 

It works like this. We have a supply of 
quart glass bottles, which originally held 
Tropicana orange juice. Floyd has an old 
refrigerator down cellar. Every two days 
we go by and pick up four quarts of milk 
from that refrigerator, at the same time 
returning the washed bottles from last 
time. (I have read that commercial re- 
turnables are good for about ten round 
trips — but home-use ones do better. 
Ours have lasted several hundred trips. 
Only one broken bottle so far.) We pay 
$1.25 a galion. 

Obviously the milk we buy is not pas¬ 
teurized. It's so-called raw milk. (Tli 
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explain later why I think that name 
is wrong.) Which does raise some 
questions: 

First, is it really legał for Floyd to sell 
his cow's milk to us? Yes, it really is. 
Under Vermont law, any farmer can sell 
up to 25 quarts a day without a license. 
With a license — which means State in- 
spections and fees — he can sell as much 
as he pleases. There are two farms in the 
State that sell their entire production that 
way. Peter Smith at the Old Nash Farm in 
Middlebury sells about 60 gallons of un- 
pasteurized and unhomogenized Jersey 
milk a day. Erie Help in Montpelier, who 
just started a year and a half ago, is sell- 
ing about 35 gallons a day. (If you want to 
try it, go to Morse's Sugar Shack on the 
County Road in Montpelier, or to the 
Food for Thought restaurant in Stowe. To 
try Peter Smith's milk, you go right to the 
farm on New Haven River Road in 
Middlebury.) 

The one rule is that anyone who sells 
milk in Vermont must charge the mini¬ 
mum price set by the Vermont Milk Con- 
trol Board. At the moment I write, it's 
$1.48 a galion. This is exactly what Peter 
Smith does charge. Erie Help's milk, also 
Jersey, costs $1.60 at the Sugar Shack, 
and quite a lot morę in Stowe. But nearly 
all the farmers who just sell a few gallons 
to their neighbors, like Floyd, charge 
either a dollar or $1.25. Beyond pointing 
out to them how foolish they are, the 
Milk Board doesnY do much about it. 

Second question; is it really safe? Yes. 
Milk was originally pasteurized for two 
reasons: because of the danger of tuber- 
culosis, and because of undulant fever. 
TB from cows has all but vanished. Dr. 
Philip Nice of the Dartmouth Medical 
School says he has never yet seen a case 
of bovine tuberculosis in this region. (But 
Vermont cows are all tuberculin-tested, 
anyway.) As for undulant fever, or bru- 
cellosis, that does occasionally crop up. 
There was at least one case in Vermont 
last year. A dairy farmer. But he got it 
from actually handling cattle with brucel- 
losis. He and his whole family were 


drinking unpasteurized milk from those 
same cows — and he was the only one to 
get sick. The risk from drinking farm milk 
is pretty Iow. 

If you ask why take any risk at all, I an- 
swer that it's impossible not to take any 
risk at all, Life isn't like that. You take a 
risk drinking supermarket milk, too. Re- 
member, it's homogenized. Some doctors 
think that's bad for your health. What 
homogenizing does is to break up the 
natural milk fats into microscopic 
globules — which they think inereases 
the risk of heart disease. And what pas- 
teurizing doesnt do is get rid of all bac- 
teria. Just most. Peter Smith's unpas¬ 
teurized milk, in fact, regularly gets a 
lower bacteria count than a good deal of 
supermarket milk. 

Maybe give up milk altogether? You 
risk calcium problems. Synthetic milk? 
There's mounting evidence that synthetic 
dairy products, which are mostly based 
on cocoanut oil, have risks of their own. 

Actually, if you wanted to reduce your 
risks to the absolute minimum, you'd get 
your own cow. (Or buy direct from a 
farmer.) That way you'd avoid homog¬ 
enizing. Then you'd buy a home pas- 
teurizer — they're not very expensive — 
and thus avoid the minutę risk of undu¬ 
lant fever. This is what our new family 
doctor and his young farmer-wife do. We 
don't, because we prefer the flavor of 
fresh milk. 

Which brings up the last question: 
What does unpasteurized milk taste like? 
Weil, like pasteurized milk, only morę so. 
There is no question that it has morę 
flavor, just as fresh tomatoes have morę 
flavor than stewed ones. Or fresh lettuce 
than boiled lettuce. These are fair com- 
parisons, which is why I don't think 
"raw" milk is the right name. Raw is 
what uncooked meat is — with the strong 
implication that it ought to be cooked. 
And so it should. But milk is a finished 
product as it comes from the cow. One 
might just as well speak of raw oranges, 
or a breast-fed baby guzzling raw moth- 
er's milk. 

I don't claim that morę flavor is always 
a good idea. As a matter of fact, all three 
of our children refused to drink farm milk 
at first, because they said they could taste 
it. One of them still won't touch it. On 
the other hand, most guests who trv it 
like it a lot; one has sińce bought a 
Guemsey. 

This has been a long interruption. My 
wife and I haven't even got our four 
quarts of milk home from Floyd's cellar 
yet, much less started to make butter. 
Butter-making will have to wait, in this 
column until Winter. 
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POST BOY 


Twenty-twenty foresight is something we claim rarely if ever at 
this desk. The reverse occurs with predictable frequency, but 
seldom can we absolutely predict a result of an article in this 
magazine before it appears. Nonetheless, we did just that before 
last Spring's issue. 

Maybe oversight is a better word than foresight. We planned 
(and published) a group of articles on the Arts in Vermont, hop- 
ing to portray a representative offering of the state's rich cul- 
tural life. But we knew ahead of time there would be no way we 
could present all of the state's arts projects, groups, festivals 
and centers. Their very profusion prevented us from publishing 
a comprehensive list. And so we knew we would make some 
people unhappy by our omissions. 

We did just that. It is probably a credit to the State that we 
couldn't possibly list every viable arts organization in one issue 
of Vermont Life. But that fact neither pardons us nor soothes the 
omitted. Nor are these few apologetic paragraphs likely to help. 

We somehow failed to mention the Chelsea House and 
Folklore Center of West Brattleboro, which features concerts, 
workshops, contra and square dancing, a Summer folk festival, 


craft fair and other related activities. It is a truły vital contributor 
to the cultural life of Southern Vermont. We somehow over- 
looked the Crossroads Arts Council of Rutland which plays an 
important and varied role in that community. The Vermont 
Youth Orchestra wasn't mentioned, nor the Vermont Opera 
Theatre of Johnson, the Friends of Musie at Guilford and (unfor- 
tunately) on and on. As we knew we would, we gave less than a 
complete picture of the Arts in Vermont in the recent section 
devoted to that important part of life in the State. Despite 
generous cooperation from staff members of the Vermont 
Council on the Arts, our coverage was partial. 

How do we recover? Weil, we never will. While this magazine 
will continue to provide coverage of a multitude of activities and 
interests and people and events that make Vermont what it is, 
we'll always manage to miss some. And that probably says less 
about the limits of this magazine than about the diversity of our 
subject. Vermont simply has so much. And only on this page 
can we be occasionally embarrassed by the riches. 

Two Vermont news reporters received unusually high honors 
recently, one by members of his own profession, and the other 
by members of a profession she often presented for public 
scrutiny. 

News Director John Irving of radio station WDEV in 
Waterbury was presented with a first place award in public 
broadcasting by United Press International for the "Vermont 
Legislative Report," a daily fifteen-minute report. 

"The Legislative Report," produced and announced by Irving 
for the last several years and a fixture on WDEV sińce the 1940s, 
has been almost mandatory listening for thousands of Vermon- 
ters who can't make it to Montpelier when the legislature is in 
session, but who are still mighty interested in what's going on 
and who's saying what. Irving's traveling microphone — which 
has caught legislators at their most eloquent, and on occasion at 


Maria von Trapp of Stowe (interuiewed on page 24) is shown below with her entire "Sound of Musie" family. 
The photograph was taken in 1940 when the Trapp family first arrioed in Yermont. 
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their least — is a daily fixture in the State House and the sub- 
sequent commentary contained in his "Report" keeps statewide 
constituents up-to-date on legislative happenings or non- 
happenings. (The program is also carried by radio stations 
WJOY in Burlington and WHWB in Rutland.) 

The other news reporter recently honored was State House 
reporter Mavis Doyle who, for the first time in many years, 
was unable to cover this year's legislative happenings for the 
Vermont Press Bureau (of which she is chief) because of illness. 

In a resolution unanimously approved by the House — in- 


cluding morę than a few members who were the subjects of less 
than flattering investigations by Mavis Doyle over the years — 
she was praised for "a lasting mark of excellence for her fellow 
journalists to strive for." 

"Mrs. Doyle has consistently spoken for the needy and the 
helpless within our society and has, through persistence and 
courage, effectively represented this minority in the councils of 
government and the General Assembly," the resolution stated. 

Few could deny that Mavis Doyle's journalistic style was per- 
sistent and courageous, but a resolution of praise from the gov- 


OF WHITE AND IRON HORSES 


Sadly we must tell you that Vermont's Bicentennial Steamtrain 
has already come to the end of the linę. The excursion train de- 
scribed in last Autumn's Vermont Life as "the gala Bicentennial 
project" won't be chugging down the tracks and echoing off the 
hillsides in 1977 — although this year is the bicentennial of 
Vermont's formation as an independent republic in 1777. 

The steamtrain was called "The Spirit of Ethan Allen," and 
that adds to the sadness of its demise. Cynics can now say that 
the spirit of Ethan Allen has given up the ghost. Since the spirit 
of Ethan Allen animated the early history of Vermont, and 
spurred the Green Mountain Boys toward declaring their in- 
dependence, the fate of the excursion train is doubly painful to 
accept. 

The decision to cancel the train was madę by the Joint Fiscal 
Committee of the Vermont Legislature during the same week 
last August when the Autumn issue of this magazine was 
mailed to subscribers. Such are the hazards of journalism. In the 
case of "The Spirit of Ethan Allen" the hazards also bedeviled 
the sombre and usually reliable New York Times , which pub- 
lished an enthusiastic feature story about the train in the Sun- 
day Travel Section four days after the legislators had decided the 
train was carrying too heavy a debt load to continue. 

The Fiscal Committee madę a fiscal decision: the train ride 
was lots of fun, everybody agreed, but the cost of running it had 
piled up an estimated deficit of $842,000. Ticket sales had aver- 
aged about $2,300 each day, but operational costs were exceed- 
ing $ 12,000 per day. If the train had been allowed to run until its 
original termination datę in October, after the Fali foliage had 
completed its colorful show, the projected deficit would have 
reached $920,000. Vermonters know the meaning of a dollar; by 
a vote of five-to-three the Joint Fiscal Committee refused to loan 
morę money to the Bicentennial Steamtrain, and the last run 
was scheduled for September 6 . 

What about those people who read about the train in The New 
York Times — but decided to come to Vermont for the excursion 
after the train had ceased to run? In a way that illustrates a prob¬ 
lem which afflicted the train: good news about it was slow in 
circulating. Others argue that Americans are still too wedded to 
their automobiles to enjoy train service. The weather didn't help 
either: the Summer of 1976 was rainy, and tropical storm Belle 
caused wash-outs between Rutland and Bennington and forced 
the train to reduce its daily route. 

But it was a noble effort, and fun while it lasted. And from a 
fiscal viewpoint all was not tragic: Vermont received morę fed- 
eral money to refurbish the railroad itself, and the small-town 
stations along the tracks, than it lost in operating costs. 

As for Ethan Allen, his spirit is hardly dead in the Green 
Mountains of Vermont. His image may be tarnished as Yer- 
mont's major folk hero, but it lives in Yermont's bicentennial 
year despite the demise of the train that borę his name. 

Yermonters like to tell stories about Ethan Allen — how he 


could bite the heads off nails, subdue a panther which leaped 
from a tree onto his back, outrace a deer, subdue six Yorkers in a 
single bout, and strangle a bear with his own large hands. One 
story about Ethan also might be told today to illustrate how 
Yermonters are clever at getting money to fund State projects. 
Ethan and Seth Warner were fishing from a boat in Lakę 
Champlain, so the story goes, when Seth's powderhorn fell 
overboard. "What'11 I do?" Seth asked Ethan. Ethan dived 
overboard to retrieve the powderhorn. But he was under the 
water for a long time, and Seth finally decided to plunge in, too. 
He found Ethan sitting on the bottom. Ethan was trying to pour 
Seth's powder into his own powderhorn. 

Yermonters will still tell these stories even if the train named 
after Ethan Allen is only a memory. This is because Ethan 
always wanted to come back to earth not as a steamtrain but as a 
great white horse. He told St. John de Crevecoeur and others 
that if the transmigration of souls did occur he would like to re¬ 
turn to Vermont as a huge white stallion, and snort and whinny 
and rangę all over the Green Mountains. 

If you are dubious about reincarnation permitting Ethan Allen 
to roam through Vermont as a white horse you might ponder a 
statement by Stewart Holbrook in his biography of Ethan Allen, 
"Just such an animal has been seen a number of times sińce 
1789," Holbrook noted. 

And in a 1976 book of excerpts from orał history interviews, 
entitled Making Do: Hożo Women Suruwed The '30s, a woman 
named Marion Conrad tells how she and her husband and 
young children traveled across the continent in the midst of the 
Great Depression. "We did silly things too — kept an elaborate 
record of the number of white horses we saw in each State," she 
recalled. "Montana won west of the Mississippi, and Vermont 
won for the East." 

The spirit of Ethan Allen is too durable to be destroyed by a 
steamtrain which couldnY climb the financial grade. As Stewart 
Holbrook said about Ethan: "He was a product of the 
backwoods, wild and never once tamed, for not even the 
chains, the dungeons and the abuse he had suffered were 
enough to break one of the staunchest spirits this or any other 
country has produced." 

In the Summer of 1977 in Vermont you won't hear the chug- 
chug of the steamtrain coming around a bend and echoing off 
the ridges of the Green Mountains. But watch for a white horse, 
erect, agile, and proudly surveying the Yermont countryside. 
That horse isn't named Silver; you won't find the Lone Ranger 
and Tonto nearby. Nor is it a stray from Hollywood looking for 
John Wayne. It's the spirit of Ethan Allen, still riding through 
the Green Mountains to see how things are going in the State he 
did so much to create. 

In Yermont in 1977 look for a white horse instead of an iron 
horse. The spirit of Ethan Allen still lives. 

— Charles T. Morrissey 
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erning body often the subject of those tenacious virtues was an 
unexpected accolade. 

Sponsors of the measure said they hoped to see Mrs. Doyle 
again pretty soon but her absence from this year's legislative 
session caused them to promote the honorary resolution. Mrs. 
Doyle has indicated her current retirement is only a temporary 
one. And while flattered by the praise, it is unlikely she will be a 
different reporter because of it. Mavis Doyle earned another 
honorarium years ago: the title // journalist. ,, 

Viewers all over the country have been talking about "Last 
Stand Farmer," an honest and detailed look at the life of a Ver- 
monter who clung to tradition and shunned the modern world 
as he lived off the land of his ancestors. Vermonters can view 
the film, madę by Richard Brick of Siło Cinema, Inc., free of 
charge by writing The Vermont Department of Libraries, 
Audio-Visual Services Unit, RFD #4, Montpelier, Vt. 05602. 
Out-of-state requests for the film should be addressed to Brick 
at P.O. Box 315, Franklin Lakes, N.J. 07417. Rental price is $50 
and purchase is $400. 

Filmed in Orange County and featuring Kenneth and Helen 
0'Donnell and their draft horses, "Last Stand Farmer" is a 
documentary record of the life and philosophy of an elderly hill 
farmer and his struggle to keep a 19th century hill farm going. 

A new senior editor has been 
added to the advisory board 
of Vermont Life. He is H. N. 

Muller III and the dean of the 
Living/Learning Center at the 
University of Vermont. For- 
tunately, for those of us who 
welcome him to our mast- 
head and editorial board 
meetings, he wears his titles 
with a degree of diffidence. 

For one thing, he is known to 
just about everyone as 
"Nick." For another, he has 
never allowed scholarly pursuits to eliminate other areas of 
interest. (Many Burlington residents know Nick as the goalie for 
one of the city's semi-pro hockey teams.) He looks forward to a 
sabbatical year leave from the University, and will spend part of 
that time writing a one-volume history of Vermont. 

Photographer Richard Howard isn't always in the employ of 
this magazine, though a look at the photographic credits of the 
most recent issue would indicate otherwise. (A combination of 
coincidences and over-lapping assignments gave Howard an 
unusual number of by-lines last Spring.) While he has taught 
photography in Vermont and spends as much time in the Green 
Mountain State as possible, other assignments have sent him to 
New Orleans for the Mardi Gras, New York for the climactic 
filming of "King Kong" and New Hampshire for a horse-pulling 
contest. 

His most recent visit to Vermont, however, was madę under 
unusual and — ultimately — not altogether somber circum- 
stances. The event was a three-day filming of television com- 
mercials for a well-known cosmetics firm, starring a well-known 
model who is the granddaughter of a very well-known Ameri¬ 
can novelist. (For the purposes of this accounting, weTl cali her 
Margaux, and not affix names to anyone else.) 

The idea of the commercial, which Howard was assigned to 
cover with still photography, was to show Margaux in a series of 
Yermont wintertime vignettes. One was to depict Margaux and 


beau on a snowmobile Crossing a field and then arriving at an 
appropriately aged country farmhouse, carrying a decorated 
Christmas tree. The second vignette would show Margaux ice 
fishing with two New York models looking Iike what New York 
model agencies think Vermont ice fishermen look like (plaid 
wool shirts, red suspenders, that sort of thing). In this segment, 
Margaux would catch a fish, confounding the two supposed 
veterans. 

The finał scene is of Margaux leading a group of children 
down a ski slope in dramatic splash of schuss. The total time 
these three vignettes will actually take up when they air 
—presumably sometime near next Christmas — is 15 seconds. 
But it took a week of scouting locations and three days of shoot- 
ing to produce the little commercial. Howard tells of some of the 
problems the film crew ran into along their merry Vermont way: 

"First, there was very little snów to be found when the 
vignettes were shot," he recounts. "An early March thaw and 
subsequent rain presented some problems. So snów from a 
nearby drift had to be dug up and brought by bulldozer to the 
farmhouse, where it was spread on the lawn with rakes — much 
the way people smooth a golf course sand trap. (The shooting 
had to be speeded up before the thin layer of imported white 
stuff disappeared.) 

There were problems with the ice-fishing scene also, Howard 
reports. "A number of lakes in the area had ice, but they also 
had six inches of water on top of the ice. Finally, the advance 
scouts found Echo Lakę which was still firm. In order for Mar¬ 
gali to catch the required fish, the film crew kept a tank of live 
ones overnight with an aerator plugged into a motel room. 
Many fish had to be used to catch the scene just right. As they 
were nearly running out, someone suggested ordering codfish 
only to learn that codfish live in oceans." 

On the ski scene, the problem was mud. Two cameras fell, 
one cameraman severely sprained his ankle and Margaux her- 
self got decorated with a less than glamorous patch of brown on 
the seat of her pants. 

Of course nonę of these things will be shown to us when we 
watch the commercial. But thanks to Howard, we know they 
happened. And thanks to us, that unnamed cosmetics firm 
probably won't be racing to give Howard futurę photo assign¬ 
ments. 

But who wants to spend his life watching beautiful, famous 
models falling on their well-tailored bottoms in Vermont? There 
are so many better things to see here. 

A photography contest, open to anyone who enjoys taking pic- 
tures in and of Vermont, will be officially announced by your 
faithful Post Boy in the Fali issue. But in appreciation to those 
readers (and photographers) who read this quarterly offering to 
the very end — even when we run on to three pages — we are 
making this advance information available: 

"The Vermont Life Autumn Photographic Competition" will 
be divided into three categories: Scenie Vermont, Vermonters 
and Their World, and A Chronological Sequence of a Vermont 
Event. 

All submissions should be recent photographs, taken in Au¬ 
tumn months, color transparencies only. 

Competitors may submit up to three previously unpublished 
photographs in each category (or three sequences in the 
Chronological category). 

Entries may include a stamped, self-addressed envelope for 
return and must be submitted no later than February lst, 1978 
and winning photographs will be published in the Autumn, 
1978 issue. 

There will be cash prizes. c 
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ANNUAL GUIDE 



Announcing the Charter Issue of "Vermont Life's Annual 
Guide." This never-before-published compendium of informa- 
tion tells what's happening in Vermont this Summer and Fali, 
where it's happening and when it's happening. The most com- 
plete listing of Vermont information ever compiled is contained 
in this colorful, detailed, 128-page guide. For travelers, buyers, 
bargain hunters and everyone who wants to share the Vermont 
experience, the "Guide" will prove practically indispensible. 
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Only $1.50 plus 50 cents postage and handling, 
offered by mail exclusively to Vermont Life readers. 
Order from the bind-in envelope contained in this issue. 
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This farrier, John Halpin, has anvil and will travel — above, to the Barwood farm 
in White River Junction — photograph by Hanson Carroll. 


































